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BANANAS... The business of importing. shipping, and 
distributing billions of bananas calls for endless fig 
ures. Melo-Ripe Fruit Co. buys more Monroes 


VERYWHERE Monroes 

are doing the bulk of Amer- 
ica’s business figuring, because 
they turn out the greatest num- 
ber of correct an- 
swers in the least 
time. Speed, sim- 
plicity, economy, 
and unequalled ease 
of operation have 
made Monroe the 
leader. Use the con- 
venient coupon for 
Monroe literature. 
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Adding -Calcula- 





Please send me free booklets on Monroe machines. 
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FREDERICK H. ECKER 


Chairman 
of the 
Board, 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance 


Company 













Left—Frederick H. Ecker when 

he took office as president of 

the company in 1929. Below— 

From a painting in 1925. Right 

—As newly elected vice-presi- 
dent in 1919. 


Retires under company plan 
on December 31 after near- 
ly fifty-five years of service 
with the Metropolitan, but 
consents to remain as chair- 
man of the board without 
compensation. See story on 
page 13. 
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‘Lie Metropolitan advertise- 
ment in the December maga- 
zines* takes the reader behind 
the footlights in order to pre- 
sent a dramatic illustration of 


what Life insurance can do. 


“The show must go on” is a 
familiar tradition of the stage. 
Family life, too, must go on, 
even if the breadwinner is 
taken —a hard fact known to 


every Field-Man. 


Just as a performer has an 
understudy io go on if needed, 
so also the head of a family can 
find in Life insurance an under- 
study ready and able to carry 
out his financial obligations to 
his wife and children. 























*Business Week, Collier's, Cosmo- 
politan, Forbes, Nation's Business, 
Saturday Evening Post, Time. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Frederick H. Ecker, Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, President 





ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORE, N. Y. 


| on = 
| _ When a Man 
| is Not Insurable 
... His Wife May Be 





Reliance Life policies on a wife are often 
bought by a man who is non-insurable. 
These policies may be written as surplus 
lines by underwriters whose own companies 
do not provide insurance on women. 


Other Surplus Lines 

in Reliance Life 
Many underwriters also write their surplus 
| lines of juvenile insurance, Accident and 
Health Insurance, Participating and Non- 
participating Life contracts in the Reliance 


| Life. 


RELIANCE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH | 


More than a Hundred Million of Assets 
Branch Offices in 32 Cities 











Clocklike Regularity 


One of our policyholders writes, “It 
seems hardly a year ago that I began 
receiving my monthly income from 


It has 


given me deep satisfaction to know 


the Massachusetts Mutual! 


| that checks would come with clock- 
like regularity. Yesterday, when the 
latest payment came, bearing with it 
also interest for the year, I was even 


more grateful for life insurance. I 


wish more people knew and under- 


stood its significance.” 


MeassachuseltMatuab 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Bertrand J. Perry, President 
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Beyond The Clouds 


IFE INSURANCE MEN through all of 1937 have struggled gal- 
[ lantly with firm purpose to improve the 1936 record of produc- 
tion. Their determination has been splendidly rewarded and a 
gain is indicated for the entire year by published reports, which show 
an increase of approximately six per cent in new insurance writings 
for the first ten months of 1937. This is evidence of exceptional public 
confidence in the efficiency of life insurance in building the indi- 
vidual’s financial stronghold. 


Any analysis of American social, economic or financial forces will 
support the statement that through the medium of millions of life 
insurance policies, a new national stability is being created by bring- 
ing to the individual a sense of security against life’s vicissitudes 
and to industry the assurance of financial support for its develop- 
ment. 


The life insurance sales forces have before them two short weeks 
of solicitation before the close of the year. They enter this final 
period bulwarked by the knowledge not only that their achievements 
for the year have been beyond that of the last five years. Further 
they know that, as evidenced by a new high for the insurance out- 
standing, buyers of insurance protection are doing so with a better 
understanding of the greater benefits possible through judicious 
purchases and permanent contracts. 


The life insurance salesman who has had opportunity to read the 
pertinent addresses of this year’s life presidents’ meeting, must 
know that his institution has a mission to perform the value of which 
in the past has merited the acclaim and the interest of leaders in 
every field of human activity. He must be enthused and inspired 
by the knowledge that the leaders of his own business, while realiz- 
ing the necessity of a sounder and surer fiscal policy in government 
are optimistic that through the medium of life insurance a founda- 
tion for individual security is being built which heralds a new era 
of social security. Each individual agent must look beyond the 
clouds of recession overhanging the present horizon to the sun of 
tomorrow’s prosperity. 


The national welfare and the personal end of each life insurance 
man will be better served by bringing into his daily work a personal 
air of confidence, a note of faith in the constancy of our American 
democracy and its ability to survive battling storms and as well a 
message of hope in the knowledge that wherever there are shadows, 
somewhere there is a compensating brightness. 

Le 44 ve 








HE theme of our meeting is “The 

Response of Life Insurance to 

American Needs.” What does 
America need in the field of econom- 
ics? 

A complete answer to that question 
would embrace volumes, but even in 
the brief time allotted to this discus- 
sion we can cover the essential ele- 
ments of the keystone of the arch 
which is the gateway to greater abun- 
dance. While our immediate concern 
is with the economic problems of 
America, we must recognize that our 
economic relationships are concerned 
with more than the possession and use 
of material things. Human intelli- 
gence is also a factor of prime impor- 
tance. 

Before discussing America’s needs 
in the field of economics, we must 
designate in general terms the central 
objective of American economic ef- 
fort. In the main, that objective is an 
economic status which offers the op- 
portunity for full employment to all 
persons able to work and a reasonable 
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standard of living as a universal re- 
ward for labor faithfully performed. 

Of first importance in the field of 
material things, is America’s need for 
an expansion of its produced wealth. 
America enjoys a great abundance of 
natural resources. We have the re- 
quired raw materials at our command, 
but our present producing and distrib- 
uting mechanisms are not sufficiently 
developed to provide a_ satisfactory 
standard of living for all of our peo- 
ple. Those who advocate a redistribu- 
tion of the wealth now being produced 
in America are merely “chasing rain- 
bows.” Even if such a redistribution 
could be effected, the result would be 
too insignificant to be of material help 
to any American citizen. We must 
produce and distribute a greatly in- 
creased volume of goods and services 
if we are to attain our objective. This 
cannot be done quickly, nor through 
the application of any simple economic 
formula. We must have the patience 
to be satisfied with gradual progress; 
we must learn to depend upon the 





NEEDS 


Chairman’s address delivered 
at the thirty-first annual con- 
vention of The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents 
in New York City, on 
December 2 


By 


GERARD S. NOLLEN 


President, Bankers Life Company 


cumulative power of sustained effort. 

As one means of realizing an ade- 
quate expansion of our produced 
wealth, America needs a general dif- 
fusion of the benefits of technological 
improvement and expanding trade. 
Translating that need into more spe- 
cific terms, it is one of governing our 
economic processes in harmony with 
two controlling economic facts which 
are little understood. The first fact 
is that decreasing price levels pro- 
mote the flow of goods and services 
in the channels of trade, provided the 
price decreases result not from cut- 
throat competition, but from techno- 
logical improvement or expanding 
trade. The second fact is that increas- 
ing price levels do not promote, but 
on the contrary retard the flow of 
goods and services in the channels of 
trade, unless such price increases are 
required to correct maladjustments in 
our economic. structure. Such mal- 
adjustments as those caused by de- 
pressions or cutthroat competition, or 
by wage scales or working conditions 
below the standards currently in ef- 
fect, justify an increase in price levels 
needed to correct the maladjustments. 
Under other circumstances, an _ in- 
crease in wage scales or an in- 
crease in profit return to the investor 





























results merely in a shift of income 
advantage, to the benefit of the 
favored group and to the correspond- 
ing disadvantage of the remainder of 
the population. Likewise, a shorten- 
ing of the number of work hours to 
an unnecessary degree does not pro- 
mote, but rather retards the flow of 
goods and services in the channels of 
trade. The “share the work” theory 
in any form as a means of expanding 
trade appears to me to be wholly fal- 
lacious. Employing two men at a 
task which one can easily perform is 
not only wasteful, but inevitably re- 
sults in one of two disadvantages 
either the two workers must be satis- 
fied with the wage income which each 
worker should receive, or the sale 
price of the commodity or service they 
produced must be unnecessarily high 
because of including two wage costs 
instead of one. The burden of un- 
necessarily high price levels rests most 
heavily upon those least able to carry 
it—the lowest income group of our 
population. Declining price levels re- 
sulting from improved efficiency auto- 
matically give all workers, jncluding 
the lowest income group, an increase 
in real wages; rising price levels, un- 
less required to correct maladjust- 
ments, automatically force upon the 
lowest income group, as well as other 
workers, a decline in real wages. 
One reason for lack of clear under- 
standing about these mat- 
ters is the failure to rec- 
ognize our dependence upon 
real wages expressed in 
terms of goods and services 
instead of money wages ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars. 
It is not the wage expressed 
in dollars and cents which 
counts, but the quantity of 
goods and services available 
for the wage received. The 
more usable goods and ser- 
vices we produce from yeat 
to year in America, the 
more will we have to divide 
among all the people; the 
less we produce, the less 
we will have to divide. 
That is clearly axiomatic. 
This problem is of selfish 
as well as altruistic inter- 
est to all of us. There is 
such complete interdepen- 
dence in our entire modern 
economic structure that the 
welfare of each individual 
American citizen and each 
individual American enter- 
prise is dependent upon 


the welfare of the whole nation. 
The whole nation is either directly or 
indirectly the market for every Amer- 
ican business enterprise. Therefore, 
we are all selfishly as well as altru- 
istically interested in promoting a 
general diffusion of the benefits of 
technological improvement and ex- 
panding trade. Each American citi- 
zen will be furthering his own best 
interests by regulating his economic 
practices in harmony with rules which 
promote national welfare; which pro- 
mote an improving standard of living 
for all American citizens. 


Steadier Flow of Trade 


As another means of expanding our 
produced wealth, America needs a 
steadier flow of goods and services in 
the channels of trade. Figuratively 
speaking, it is the floods and droughts 
in our trade channels which cause 
most of the havoc. Those floods and 
droughts are largely man-made. There 
are many contributing factors, but in 
all probability the greatest offender 
is credit unwisely used. Witness the 
devastation wrought, first by the vast 
credit expansion during the War and 
then the credit expansion in business, 
industry, and local government. Dur- 
ing the few years prior to 1929, we ac- 
cepted foreign IOU’s for more than 
10 billion dollars in payment of prod- 


INSURANCE TO AMERICAN 


ucts shipped abroad. We developed, 
and in many instances over-developed 
our cities and highways and other 
public and private facilities with bor- 
rowed money. We even expanded our 
semi - public enterprises, such as 
churches and schools, through the use 
of credit. In the purchase and sale 
of equities, we resorted to the use of 
credit with blind abandon. Today, a 
great deal is being said about the im- 
perative necessity of balancing gov- 
ernmental budgets. We do need bal- 
anced governmental budgets, but there 
is just as great a need for balancing 
the economic budget of the entire 
country. We cannot hope to main- 
tain a reasonably steady flow in the 
channels of trade until we learn to 
apply sound logic to the use of private 
as well as public credit. Credit reck- 
lessly used is the handmaiden of de- 
structive inflation; credit wisely used 
is a potent instrumentality in the 
work of expanding the nation’s pro- 
duced wealth. 

While this discussion must be con- 
fined to generalities which apply alike 
to public and private enterprise, pub- 
lic enterprise has grown to be such a 
potent factor in the field of economics 
that it requires mention. America 
needs an unbiased, as well as a highly 
intelligent, approach to all legislative 
problems of an economic character. 
That need includes a willingness to 





Real wages must be expressed in terms of goods and services—not dollars 
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recognize error. Beginning with the 
excessive tariff schedules and other 
unwise legislation of past years, and 
extending through very recent years, 
many measures have been adopted 
which, though sound in general prin- 
ciple, are harmful in content because 
insufficient consideration was given to 
the effect of adopted procedure upon 
our modern national economy. Modern 
government can and does do much, 
through the means of regulation and 
even through the means of direct aid, 
to promote a stable and gradually in- 
creasing flow of goods and services in 
the channels of trade. However, in 
the haste of meeting urgent demands, 
we have been led into the adoption of 
harmful practices. Those practices 
we should have the fortitude and good 
judgment to correct. We should be 
willing to recognize error, and from 
now on we should avoid taking action 
in haste without a thorough under- 
standing of the probable economic con- 
sequences of the proposed action. 


Public Confidence 


The observations just made logical- 
ly lead to the consideration of another 
American need—intelligent recogni- 
tion of the vitally important part 
which public confidence plays in our 
economic welfare. Lack of confidence 
engenders fear, and fear in turn feeds 
upon itself in a viciously destructive 
cycle. How indelibly that fact was 
burned into our consciousness during 
the downward spiral following 1929! 
Yet well-intentioned men have done 
much in recent years to promote a 
feeling of fear. On the one hand, ill- 
advised prophets of gloom have 
shouted groundless dire predictions 
from the housetops and, on the other 
hand, men of great influence have 
kept us in a state of perpetual uncer- 
tainty as to the direction we are 
traveling in the fields of public and 
private economic controls. Our eco- 
nomic ship is caught between Scylla 
and Charybdis—on one side, the un- 
certainty of the hidden rocks of things 
still to be done and, on the other side, 
the whirlpool of dire predictions about 
the future results of things already 
done. Perhaps Providence is giving 
us a taste of what sinners may expect 
in the next world. I have no doubt 
that if there is a hell, it is a place of 
grave uncertainties where men suffer 
the mental agonies of threatened dire 
punishments of unknown character. 
We need—yes, gravely need—public 
confidence in America, and all of us, 
including especially men of great in- 
fluence, must learn that confidence 
does not flourish in an atmosphere of 
doubt and fear. 
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Intelligent Humility 


As a means of avoiding unwise ac- 
tion of a public or private character 
which results in promoting uncertain- 
ty and fear, America needs the devel- 
opment of that rare human attribute 
which the journalist, Thomas F. 
Woodlock, describes by the term “in- 
telligent humility.” That is not a 
“shrinking violet” humility, but, on 
the contrary, a militant humility 
which is positive in character but in- 
telligent in recognizing personal limi- 
tations. One of our great difficulties 
is that we all suffer, to some extent, 
from the malady of a frozen mind. We 
draw our conclusions boldly and em- 
phatically in harmony with our per- 
sonal desires, and fail to make an 
earnest search for the truth. Some 
men abhor change and instinctively 
rebel against every suggestion involv- 
ing change; others worship new pan- 
aceas and are accordingly resentful 
of any opposing influence. We need 
intelligent humility. Wise is the man 
—yes, even the man of superior intel- 
lect in public or private life—who 
recognizes that he is not a superman 
endowed with divine wisdom, but a 
mere mortal, subject to error of vision 
as a traveler mistakes a mirage for 
an oasis in the desert. We need in- 
telligent humility. 


Objective Thinking 


Again, America needs the develop- 
ment of objective thinking. If we 
are to make satisfactory economic 
progress, we must learn to direct our 
thinking in terms of national welfare. 
That applies both to personal action 
and to personal attitude toward the 
actions of others. We must learn that 
each individual and each separate 
group of individuals is an economic 
force of importance in the entire eco- 
nomic structure of our country. We 
must have a keen appreciation of the 
complete interdependence of modern 
society. We must understand that 
any action we take, individually or 
collectively, is bound to have an effect 
upon the flow of goods and services in 
our national trade channels, and that 
we are individually and selfishly in- 
terested in that effect. This is of 
growing importance because, in mod- 
ern times, pressure groups are in the 
saddle. Groups of business men, of 
industrialists, of farmers, of labor, 
groups here and groups there, all ap- 
ply pressure to accomplish their de- 
sired ends in the field of economics. 
How vitally important it is that the 
leaders in those groups shall consider 
their own problems from an objective, 
and not from a subjective, point of 
view! 


An objective point of view is seri- 
ously needed not merely from the 
standpoint of things still to be done, 
but also from the standpoint of exist- 
ing forces in our economic structure. 
There has been too much of a ten- 
dency on the part of those responsible 
for initiating new economic measures 
to support those measures with blind 
devotion. There has also been too 
much of a tendency on the part of 
critics of recent changes to condemn 
the entire procedure, instead of recog- 
nizing the soundness of some of the 
principles involved and properly criti- 
cizing the imperfections of procedure. 
We need objective thinking which 
recognizes merit and condemns only 
demonstrable error in the light of 
American needs. We must keep in 
mind, too, that undue emphasis upon 
one offending factor in any disturbing 
situation produces misleading results, 
because, through such emphasis, other 
offending factors are automatically 
absolved from their responsibility for 
the disturbing effects. 

The recent unfortunate decline in 
the stock market serves as an excel- 
lent illustration of the psychological 
needs we have been discussing—pub- 
lic confidence, intelligent humility, and 
objective thinking. The causes of that 
unhappy.result are not attributable to 
any one disturbing element, or even 
to two or three, nor are the disturbing 
elements confined to government ac- 
tion. They include action forced by 
pressure groups in our private, busi- 
ness, and industrial relationships. 
While errors in governmental and pri- 
vate economic procedure laid a part 
of the foundation for the market de- 
cline, we must recognize that the 
prophets of gloom, in promoting a 
widespread feeling of doubt and fear, 
first about inflation and then about 
pending deflation, helped set the stage 
for the unhappy experience. Perhaps 
the experience will prove to be a bless- 
ing in disguise by bringing us all to 
our senses. 


All-Inclusive Need 


This entire discussion of economic 
needs may be summed up by designat- 
ing one all-inclusive American need. 
Each person is tempted to sit in his 
own bailiwick and view his own prob- 
lems and those of the nation in the 
light of his own narrowly confined 
horizon. We are all tempted to satis- 
fy ourselves with a narrow worm’s- 
eye view of America’s economic prob- 
lems, when we need—yes, gravely 
need—a God’s eye view of those prob- 
lems. That applies both to spirit and 
to understanding. No one mortal mind 
can encompass more than a small seg- 




















ment of the vast and intricate field of 
modern economic relationships, but we 
can project our thinking beyond the 
confines of our narrow personal hori- 
zons and thus learn to take a more 
effective and more constructive part 
in the great work of building a su- 
perior civilization. 


Life Insurance 


Turning now to the business of life 
insurance, let us see how that fits into 
our picture of American needs. Before 
drawing conclusions, I shall present 
the statistical facts for the current 
year. Through the generous cooper- 
ation of member and non-member 
companies in furnishing 1937 data to 
the Association, we are fortunate in 
being able to project the statistical 
records up to the end of 1937. The 
companies which furnished data have 
in force about 90 per cent of the total 
insurance carried in all United States’ 
legal reserve life insurance companies. 
Based upon aggregates of these indi- 
vidual company records, estimates for 
the country as a whole have been 
made. 


Year's Record 


During the current year, the legal 
reserve life insurance companies will 
have paid into American homes for 
benefits to policyholders and benefi- 
ciaries the approximate total of $2,- 
400,000,000. Of this amount, $950,- 
000,000, or 40 per cent, will have been 
disbursed as death claims to bene- 
ficiaries of deceased policyholders, and 
the remainder, $1,450,000,000, or 60 
per cent of the total, will have gone to 
living policyholders as matured en- 
dowments, annuities, surrender val- 
ues, policyholder dividends, and dis- 
ability and double indemnity pay- 
ments. The total of all life insurance 
company disbursements — including 
those other than above mentioned— 
will exceed $3,000,000,000. 

The importance of such annual 
sums in our national economy is force- 
fully brought out by comparing them 
with amounts received from various 
industries by individuals for economic 
services—labor, management, or the 
furnishing of capital. Taking the 
year 1936 as a basis of comparison, 
we find that life insurance payments 
were equivalent to over 16 per cent of 
the sums derived by individuals from 
the manufacturing industry, which is 
by far the greatest source of our na- 
tional income. They were equivalent 
to about 50 per cent of the sums 
received by individuals from the 
transportation industry and to about 
60 per cent of such sums from agri- 
culture. They were almost twice as 


great as such sums from mining, and 
more than twice as great as such 
sums from the electric light and power 
and gas industries. 

It is estimated that during the cur- 
rent year all legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies will show a total in- 
come exceeding $5,000,000,000. That 
income will be derived almost wholly 
from two sources: First, life insur- 
ance premiums paid by 64,000,000 
policyholders, the average premium 
for each policyholder being a little 
less than $60; and second, interest 
and other income on the investments 
of the companies, which investments 
represent the savings of the 64,000,- 
000 policyholders, aggregating over 
$25,000,000,000 and averaging over 
$400 for each policyholder. It is esti- 
mated that all companies will have 
been called upon during the current 
year to find new investments for more 
than $4,000,000,000, which represents 
the excess of income over disburse- 
ments plus the cash income derived 
from maturity and sale of ledger as- 
sets. 

The new insurance placed by all 
companies during 1937 will approxi- 
mate $15,000,000,000, which is the 
highest annual amount of new busi- 
ness since 1931. It represents an in- 
crease of $700,000,000 over last year’s 
total. 

It is estimated that by the close of 
this year, 64,000,000 American citizens 
will be carrying life insurance aver- 
aging over $1,700 for each policy- 
holder and aggregating approximately 
$110,000,000,000. This is the largest 
amount of life insurance ever held in 
United States legal reserve companies. 
The total insurance in force declined 
during the depression from about 
$109,000,000,000 in 1931 to a low of 
$98,000,000,000 in 19338. Since 1933, 
each successive year has shown an 
increase, the largest being that of the 
current year, which is approximately 
$5,300,000,000. 


The Test of Life Insurance 


Let us now put those facts in the 
balance and weigh them against the 
American needs we have been discuss- 
ing. 

Does the business of life insurance 
contribute to the expansion of Amer- 
ica’s produced wealth? The figures 
quoted show that the business of life 
insurance not only pours billions of 
dollars into the channels of trade each 
year, but that it is also a source of 
credit from which all sections of the 
country and all types of business and 
industry derive billions of dollars each 
year for sound economic uses. Those 
investments are under the supervision 
of trained experts acting in a trustee- 
ship capacity. In other words, the 


business of life insurance helps to 
promote trade, and also aids in the 
sound development and expansion of 
our producing mechanisms. Thus, life 
insurance contributes materially to 
the expansion of America’s produced 
wealth. 

Does the business of life insurance 
contribute to the general diffusion of 
produced wealth? The very nature 
of the business of life insurance har- 
monizes with this need. The funda- 
mental purpose of all life insurance 
benefits is a general diffusion of pro- 
duced wealth among the millions of 
policyholders and all persons depen- 
dent upon them. One point in particu- 
lar should be stressed. The hundreds 
of millions of dollars paid from year 
to year in the form of death losses 
constitute a diffusion of produced 
wealth which can be realized only 
through the medium of life insurance. 
The policyholders of this country are, 
with rare exceptions, not people of 
wealth possessed of ample resources; 
they constitute rather the rank and 
file of our population. Most life in- 
surance beneficiaries are so limited in 
means that they would suffer eco- 
nomic distress except for the wise 
provisions made for them by the 
breadwinners of their families. 
Through this means their purchasing 
power is preserved. Life insurance 
is of substantial assistance in promot- 
ing the general diffusion of produced 
wealth. 


How Insurance Answers 


Does the business of life insurance 
contribute to the steady flow of goods 
and services in the channels of trade? 
The figures quoted showing life insur- 
ance company income and disburse- 
ments are for one single year. The 
record for each past year, even during 
the depression, harmonizes with the 
current year’s figures. The business 
of life insurance has disclosed a most 
gratifying stability in pouring ap- 
proximately 3 billion dollars a year 
into the channels of trade, such pay- 
ments going to many millions of 
American citizens, including the stead- 
ily employed working personnel of all 
life insurance companies. Perhaps 
the most effective way to bring home 
the importance of the contribution of 
life insurance to economic stability is 
to suggest how serious the result 
would be to our entire American econ- 
omy if the business of life insurance 
were suddenly removed as a stabiliz- 
ing influence. 

Does the business of life insurance 
promote public confidence, intelligent 
humility, and objective thinking? 
Those human qualities cannot be ex- 

(Concluded on page 14) 
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CROSS COUNTRY 


With The Spectator 





SURVIEWS 


“And Distinguished Guests”’ 

Tradition smashers, that is what 
the life presidents proved themselves 
to be at their thirty-first annual con- 
vention at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York last Thursday and Friday. 
In former years they have always 
been content to hear from one another 
the details of the progress of their 
business, inviting two or three outside 
speakers for a quick look into the 
manner in which the other half lives 
and breathes, but for the 1937 meet- 
ing no fewer than seven of the thir- 
teen scheduled speakers were guests 
instead of members of the association. 
They were not, however, a radically 
minded group and the phrase tradi- 
tion smashers applies solely to the 
numerical division of the guest and 
member speakers. 

Taking these distinguished visitors 
in the order of their appearance on 
the program we find them holding 
forth in all the constructive conserva- 
tism of the true life insurance execu- 
tive. Charles A. Dunning, Minister 
of Finance of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, deplored the current world-wide 


trend toward dictatorships and 
warned against our taking for 
granted always the blessing of an 


ordered liberty; Dr. Thomas Parran, 
surgeon general, United States Public 
Health Service, was optimistic about 
current records and complimentary to 
life insurance for its contribution in 
this field; Clyde O. Ruggles, Ph.D., 
professor of Public Utility Manage- 
ment, Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration, deplored 
Government competition in the field of 
gas and electrical power and advo- 
cated a hands-off policy in rate- 
making for private operators; Orland 
Russell Sweeney, head of the Chem- 
ical Engineering Department, Iowa 
State College, made a strong plea for 
no more business depressions to the 
end that factories utilizing waste 
products of the farm might function 
uninterruptedly; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of the board, General Mo- 
tors, said that business now stands at 
the cross roads of doubt and uncer- 
tainty and has a right to ask of the 
government “Which way?” Also, he 
would like to see a reduction of taxa- 
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tion on American business; Dr. Alexis 
Carrel, member of the Rockefeller In- 
stitute, assured the life insurance ex- 
ecutives that there exists no remote 
probability of the material prolonga- 
tion of human life, thereby upsetting 
all things social and economic and 
finally, John Edgar Hoover, director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, said criminals should be arrested 
and punished for their crimes and 
that the parole system as it now op- 
erates should be abolished. All in all, 
the guest speakers fitted into the 
scheme of sane and orderly living and 
progress that is basis of life insurance 
operations and their messages fell 
upon interested as well as sympathetic 
ears. 
a 2 


Public Health Pays 

Public health measures that are or 
might be undertaken by life insurance 
companies to protect their invest- 
ments were outlined to the life insur- 
ance presidents by Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran, surgeon-general of the United 
States Public Health Service. His 
address, reflecting throughout the 
most progressive attitude on national 
health, followed and fully supple- 
mented that of Dr. Charles L. Chris- 
tiernin on 1937 mortality trends, sum- 
marized in this issue’s Departmental 
Digest. Together they showed what 
conditions are, what is being done to 





am. XN 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 


improve them and what may further 
be done in that direction. 

Dr. Parran agreed with Dr. Chris- 
tiernin that this nation’s present 
health record is favorable, but amend- 
ed that approval by adding that we 
should not take the “distressingly 
high” sickness and death rates of 
past years as the standard; the pres- 
ent is only better than a bad past. 
We must go forward, he said, and in 
so progressing must also realize that 
the death “rates mount steadily as in- 
come goes down.” 

After saying that “ill health is bad 
business; with the passage of the 
Social Security Act, the nation as- 
sumed a financial stake in good 
health,” the surgeon-general outlined 
the costs of disease, the heavy stake 
that the have 
in cutting down those costs and the 
public health work being done by na- 
tional, local and private agencies. 

Among the most effective 
agencies in this work are the life 
insurance companies, the speaker stat- 
ed, adding the following suggestions 
as to their further participation: 
“Health education of the individual 
directed to the policyholders both in 
communications to them and through 


insurance companies 


private 


institutional advertising; community 
health education through the medi- 


um of advertising, motion pictures 
and other appropriate media; wider 
support of those voluntary health 
agencies which are doing sound work 
to advance public health; support of 
the community health contests spon- 
sored jointly by the American Public 
Health Association and the United 
States Chamber of Commerce; pro- 
motion of research in these problems 
of health and disease of direct inter- 
est to insurance companies; the pro- 
vision of nursing service for policy- 
holders; the stricter physical examina- 
tion of applicants for life insurance 
policies, including a routine Wasser- 
mann blood test; the stimulation of 
periodic health examinations.” 


Corporals in Demand 


Captains of finance and industry 
were much in evidence at the conven- 
tion of presidents, but what is most 
urgently needed in American life and 
business right now would be a few 
competent corporals, if we are to take 
the opinions of Professor Orland Rus- 
sell Sweeney, of Iowa State College. 
You know, the kind of leaders who 
fling out their arms and give the 
command “As skirmishers, march!” 
whereupon everyone scatters out and 
advances. He blamed concentration 
in large cities for the fall of every 
civilization in history and maintained 








that America is headed for the same 
disaster unless the hinterlands con- 
tinue to hold their share of the popu- 
lation. 

Furthermore, the chemist from 
Iowa offered a formula for the assured 
progress of agriculture, asking only 
that the captains and kings of finance 
keep depressions away from the farm- 
er’s door. He recalled that in 1916 
research chemistry imported the soy- 
bean from Northern Asia and in a 
few years established in this country 
the largest soy-bean industry in the 
world. The uses of this product are 
varied and potent. It, among other 
things, makes an ideal feed for live 
stock when combined with corn and 
it has the added facility of restoring 
to the soil all the properties which 
corn takes from the earth. Factories 
had been established in the mid-west 
for the exploitation of this valuable 
product and it had added immensely 
to the prosperity of the agricultural 
belt, until from 1929 until 1934 the 
operators of the factories found them- 
selves in receiverships. 

Again in 1920 research chemistry 
had discovered a method of making 
synthetic lumber from cornstalks and 
this by-products industry also was 
flourishing until 1932 found 50 per 
cent of the factories engaged in this 
field also in the hands of receivers. 
And so it has gone. Just keep the eco- 
nomic ship on an even keel, he asked 
the company executives, and agricul- 
ture will more than take care of itself. 

Professor Sweeney is convinced that 
decentralization of population is the 
answer to America’s economic prob- 
lem to a large extent. He explained, 
for example, how five square miles 
of corn farm land will supply raw 
material for a synthetic lumber fac- 
tory capable of producing 250,000 
sq. ft. a day. 


Yardsticks 


Wasteful competition, not only per- 
mitted but even indulged in by the 
Government, is the outstanding fal- 
lacy in the public utility field today, 
declared Professor Clyde O. Ruggles, 
of Harvard University. He condemned 
the sliding scale rule of rate making, 
as unworkable, and also duplication 
of services wherever such conditions 
are found to exist. The theory that 
higher rates should be charged to in- 
dustrial users of power when con- 
sumption is low and vice versa at peak 
consumption was exploded by the 
speaker when he pointed to the cost 
of expansion for furnishing the larger 
output of power and to the fact that 
during a period of business recession 
private industry has a habit of in- 


stalling their own powerplants, leav- 
ing the carrying charges of the power 
companies to be borne by the private 
users. Rate making, he said, must be 
flexible because of the fact that no one 
can ever control the markets for elec- 
trical energy. 

He further decried the attempt of 
Government to set up measuring 
sticks of production costs, using multi- 
purpose plants in which valuable 
by-products result, as the criterion. 
Instead, using these plants, either 
Government or privately owned, not 
only should not be allowed as a mea- 
surement, but they should not be al- 
lowed to compete with the established 
power companies, he said. 











Clyde O. Ruggles 


Canadian Cheer 


Speaking under the title “Confi- 
dence,” Minister of Finance of Can- 
ada Charles A. Dunning was cheered 
to the echo after he followed Chair- 
man Gerard S. Nollen on Thursday 
morning. Mr. Dunning had a brief 
but pointed bit of advice for the field 
forces of life insurance in his re- 
minder of the difficulty in translating 
the technicalities of the business to 
the great mass of policyholders and 
prospects. He had a message of con- 
fidence, pure and simple, for the ex- 
ecutives of American companies when 
he assured them that Canada looks 
forward to marked improvement in 
agriculture and has recorded steady 
improvement in the unemployment 
situation. “Broadly speaking,” he 
said, “I would say to you that your 
faith in Canada is justified and that, 
so long as you retain faith in the fu- 
ture of the United States, you may, 
without fear, repose the same degree 
of faith in the future of the Dominion 
of Canada.” 

He stressed the absolute necessity 
for unimpaired confidence in the oper- 


ation of the life insurance business 
and reminded his audience that mass 
fear spreads with much more rapidity 
than does mass confidence. The bil- 
lions of dollars of its assets, its lia- 
bilities and every phase of its opera- 
tions, he reminded, are based upon 
nothing more tangible than pieces of 
paper in which the public has and 
must continue to have implicit faith 
and confidence. 

Mr. Dunning further spoke of the 
value of confidence in its relation to 
our very existence under democratic 
government and averred that we are 
sometimes too prone to take for 
granted the privileges enjoyed under 
our free institutions. Elaborating 
upon this theme, he said: 

“If present and future generations 
of our people are to have confidence 
in our institutions of government, it 
is vital that we do not take them for 
granted, but continuously, in season 
and out of season, remember the fun- 
damentals upon which our confidence 
alone can be based. I believe that 
these things are of greater moment 
today than for many years past. Dur- 
ing the early years of this century, a 
world trend in the direction of popu- 
lar government was clearly visible. 
During the last twenty years, there 
has been a distinct reversal in impor- 
tant countries. Twenty years ago, 
who would have dreamt of attempting 
to convince civilized people that dic- 
tatorship is superior to democracy as 
a form of government for a nation? 
Today, it is being seriously contended. 
Great nations have thrown away the 
hard won progress of generations, and 
have completely abandoned their right 
to an effective voice in their own gov- 
ernment. 

“While it is the undoubted right of 
each country to determine its own 
form of government, this development 
is not without significance for us. We 
have, even on this Continent, some 
who seek to convince us that democ- 
racy cannot possibly be as efficient as 
dictatorship, and that we must aban- 
don our voice in government in order 
to avoid being overwhelmed in the 
near future by the massed efficiency 
of dictatorships. 

“It is not enough for us to say that 
this is nonsense, that nothing of this 
nature can happen here. The pages 
of history show clearly that while dic- 
tatorships have never been perma- 
nently constructive in human affairs, 
their capacity to destroy the liberties 
and institutions built up by others 
stands clearly revealed. Confidence 
in our free institutions and in our 
conception of ordered liberty is vital 
to the welfare of our people. Confi- 
dence can only be based on faith, and 
faith is fostered by understanding.” 
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better prospects for the future. 





POSITION WANTED 


Actuary, now employed, desires position with company offering 
Age 35, married, college graduate, 


Fellowship Standing. Apply Box 60 Spectator. 








Trade Paper Leaders 
Confer With Ad Men 


Continuing a feature commenced 
about a year ago, the Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference, meeting at the 
Hotel Roosevelt in New York this 
week, invited editors and publishers 
of insurance trade journals to dis- 
cuss insurance advertising problems 
from the viewpoint of the latter, and 
with members of the Life Group of 
the Conference contributing to the 
general discussion. Those participat- 
ing in this symposium of publisher 
opinion were: C. M. Cartwright, of 
the National Underwriter; L. A. 
Mack, Weekly Underwriter; Clarence 
Axman, Eastern Underwriter; Wil- 
liam Stedler, Insurance Field; John 
C. Leisler, Southwest Insurer; and 
T. L. Kane, of The Spectator. 

Mr. Cartwright recalled the early 
days of insurance journalism when 
advertising appropriations were par- 
celed out equally among the good and 
the bad papers on a basis of tolerance 
instead of value, and traced the trend 
down to the present when most trade 
papers are conducted on _ business- 
like and self-sustaining plan, giving 
valued services for the advertiser’s 
dollar. 

However, he said, during the re- 
cent depression there has developed 
a small clique of parasitical trade 
papers in the insurance field which 
demands and obtains in a degree the 
same support and patronage received 
by the reputable papers which have 
spent decades in building up reputa- 
tions and facilities for giving real 
service to the industry. He solicited 
the influence of the members of the 
Insurance Advertising Conference in 
eradicating this type of publication. 

T. L. Kane, president of The Spec- 
cock; Arthur Fisk, of the Pruden- 
members were familiar with the bene- 
its of trade journal advertising as 
indulged in by them, and contented 
himself with illustrating the point 
that such advertising is of actual 
value by recalling the story in which 
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the man asks: “Did you ever see the 
sun bring into the barn a load of 
hay?” He did remind the member- 
ship, however, of an increasingly im- 
portant function within the province 
of their duties—that of broadening 
and intensifying their work in the 
field of public relations—and this 
through the medium of the trade 
paper. 

The insurance industry, in common 
with other lines of business, finds 
itself today in a somewhat delicate 
position and by no means immune 
from the sharpshooting tactics of 
national reformers, he said, and while 
the companies. have thus far been suc- 
cessful in warding off harmful inter- 
ference in their affairs, it would ap- 
pear wise to solidify public opinion 
and the good will of the millions of 
policyholders through the only real 
contact available for such effort—the 
fieldman who meets face to face the 
great American public each day. 

The national advertising of the 
companies, either collectively or in- 
dividually, would not offer a suitable 
medium, he declared, but through the 
trade papers each company might dif- 
fuse the messages it considered most 
expedient to the purpose at hand, 
with the result that the working agent 
could pass it along to his clientele 
and thereby extend the field of public 
relations work in life insurance. 

He further suggested that insur- 


Heads Life Counsel 





Clyde B. Johnson 


General Counsel, Western and Southern 
Life 


High Court Approves 
Pacific Mutual Plan 


The rehabilitation plan prepared 
for the Pacific Mutual Life by Insur- 
ance Commissioner Samuel L. Car- 
penter, Jr., of California was given a 
completely clean bill of health on 
Tuesday of this week, when the Cali- 
fornia Supreme Court handed down a 
38-page opinion unanimously sustain- 
ing the decision of Superior Court 
Judge Henry M. Willis in approving 
the plan. 

The high court held that the com- 
missioner was bound to act as he did, 
that the orders of Judge Willis were 
all valid, that all the points presented 
by the appellant, Col. William H. 
Neblett, were denied, that the appel- 
lant’s language in his briefs and 
arguments was unjustified, and that 
the rehabilitation plan was fair and 
just in all respects. That should be 
definite enough to ward off any fur- 
ther “nuisance suits.” 








ance advertising generally might be 
dramatized and personalized to a 
greater degree than it has been in the 
past, suggesting, among other things, 
that such a message as the locating 
of a “lost” policyholder and the pay- 
ment of a forgotten claim—such as 
is regularly done by all companies— 
might be capitalized in that com- 
munity, even to the point of giving 
credit to the agent handling the trans- 
action. Again, a survey of a par- 
ticular class in a given college might 
show interesting facts concerning the 
number of students _ permitted, 
through life insurance loans, bequests 
or educational policies, to gain the 
benefits of a higher education. Or, he 
further suggested, the contributions 
of life insurance to the stability of a 
farming state such as Iowa, or to 
housing and slum clearance, any and 
all might be presented in dramatic 
form through the company’s adver- 
tising. 

Henry Putnam, of the John Han- 
cock; Arthur Fisk, of the Pruden- 
tial, and Arthur Reddall of the Equi- 
table Society, who served as chair- 
man, all took part in the general 
discussion. Elmer Wheeler, president 
of the Tested Selling Institute, told 
the luncheoners: “It is all in what 
you say in the first ten seconds.” 
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Life Companies Register 
Objections to N. Y. Code 


Life insurance had its day at the 
resumption of hearings on the pro- 
posed New York insurance law revi- 
sion on Tuesday when Articles V and 
IX-a were discussed. Article V deals 
with assets, investments and deposits, 
while Article [X-a concerns itself with 
life, accident and health insurance 
companies and retirement systems. 
Article V had been considered at some 
length in previous hearings but in this 
instance the life companies presented 
their own arguments on the subject. 

With R. Foster Piper, chairman, 
joint legislative committee on revi- 
sion, presiding and buttressed by 
members of the insurance department 
and also by Edwin W. Patterson, pro- 
fessor of law at Columbia University, 
who helped materially in drafting the 
proposed revision, the hearing began 
with a consideration of provisions af- 
fecting accident and health companies. 
Albert Hirst, representing the Mutual 
Benefit Health & Accident Assn., 
Omaha, presented a convincing argu- 
ment for the retention of those pro- 
visions in the present law affecting 
accident and health companies. 

Morris A. Siegel, an insurance ad- 
viser, representing the Policyholders’ 
Advisory Council, questioned a num- 
ber of the proposed changes and sug- 
gested that the Industrial policy- 
holder be given better treatment. He 
urged particularly that the law be re- 
vised in order that the Industrial 
policyholder should not suffer as many 
exclusions as at present. 

A battery of capable witnesses ap- 
peared before the Tuesday afternoon 
session of the hearing when Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., and Frederick W. 
Ecker, vice-presidents of the Metro- 
politan Life, presented joint argu- 
ments with George Willard Smith, 
president, the New England Mutual 
Life; Arthur M. Collens, president, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, and 
H. H. Bottome, general counsel, New 
York Life, in opposition to some of 
the proposed provisions affecting life 
insurance companies and their invest- 
ments. 

On Wednesday, Superintendent 
Pink asked that a sliding scale of 
interest be charged on loans against 
life insurance policies within certain 
broad limits in the proposed revision. 
The present law provides for a fixed 
rate of interest and practically all the 
companies charge 6 per cent. Super- 
intendent Pink would have the law 
establish a minimum policy loan rate 
of 4% per cent and a maximum of 
6 per cent. It is interesting in this 
connection to note that on Monday of 








CONTINUES AT HEAD OF METROPOLITAN LIFE 


REDERICK H. ECKER, chairman of the board of the Metrepolitan Life Insurance 

Company, who will retire December 31 under the terms of the company’s retirement 
program, was unanimously elected to continue in office after that date at the last 
meeting of the board of directors. Mr. Ecker accepted, on condition that he be 
permitted to serve without compensation, thereby assuring the company of the benefit 
of the services of the recognized leader in the field of American finances and investment. 

Mr. Ecker has served the Metropolitan for more than fifty-four years—all but one of 
his business career which started at the age of fifteen—and his general rule for happiness 
and success explains his steady advance from mailing clerk to the head of the world's 
largest financial institution. He says “I've always enjoyed intensely whatever work | 
was doing.” Also, “Work a little harder; work a little longer; work!" 

Mastery of the job he was doing and study of the job ahead has ever characterized 
the efforts of Mr. Ecker and consequently his tenure in office as mail clerk and other 
subordinate positions was generally of brief duration. At an early age he became a 
recognized authority on Manhattan realty values and at forty was the first comptroller 
elected by the Metropolitan. Also, he served as first treasurer. He was elected a 
member of the board in 1909 and when Haley Fiske became president in 1919 Mr. 
Ecker wes elected vice-president. He succeeded to the presidency in 1929 and was 
elected chairman of the board in March of 1936. 

His position has naturally brought Mr. Ecker corresponding recognition in the financial 
world. He has long been widely consulted on investment matters. He is a director of 
the Chase National Bank, Western Union Telegraph Company; first vice-president and 
trustee, Union Dime Savings Bank; president and trustee, Provident Loan Society of 


New York, and trustee, Consolidated Edison Company of New York. 








this week the New York Life an- 
nounced that it will reduce from 6 to 
5 per cent the interest charged on 
such loans. 

The most comprehensive alteration 
in the present law, incidentally, that 
the insurance department has sug- 
gested will tighten the present provi- 
sion relating to mortgage bonds and 
alter the basis for determining the 
eligibility of preferred stocks and 
debentures. The law at present re- 
quires only that mortgage liens be 
secured by adequate collateral. 
Speakers at the hearing were unani- 


mously opposed to any such change 
in the present setup. 


Internal Revenue Bureau 


Reverses Agent Ruling 


Just when The Spectator is more 
than half-way to press comes word 
that the United States Bureau of 
Internal Revenue has reversed its 
ruling of last January and that gen- 
eral agents and soliciting agents of 
life insurance companies are not sub- 
ject to Social Security taxation. 























Sales Methods—The Masterful Assertion Approach 
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Life Insurance Responds 


to American Needs 
(Concluded from page 9) 


pressed in terms of concrete results. 
However, as the business of life in- 
surance contributes to economic sta- 
bility and covers every section of our 
entire country, through its personal 
connections with its policyholders and 
through its business and industrial 
connections represented by its invested 
assets, we may logically answer this 
question, as well as the others, in the 
affirmative. Life insurance policy- 
holders, because of the economic se- 
curity they enjoy and the interest they 
have in the broad field of life insur- 
ance investments, should be influenced 


by that situation to possess clear vi- 
sion with respect to our national econ- 
omy. All persons charged with man- 
agerial responsibilities in the business 
of life insurance are in an especially 
advantageous position to take an in- 
telligent attitude toward all of our 
national problems. Their interests are 
definitely nation-wide. Unquestion- 
ably, the business of life insurance 


does contribute to public confidence 


and the development of intelligent 
humility and objective thinking. 


Conclusion 
Thus endeth my story, except for a 
closing illustration designed to pic- 
torialize the response of life insur- 
ance to American needs. I envision 
the business of life insurance as a 





might mean. 


Iusurance 











CLOCKS STOP— 
TIME, NEVER 


Tell your prospect just what delay in insuring his life 


Heavier premiums, possibility of 
future ineligibility, likelihood 
that a need for the benefits 
will arise while he is waiting. 
These are the hazards he risks. 

Urge him to sign now! 

Years are swift! 


Ged) rudential 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Company of America 


Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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huge irrigation and power system 
which gathers the waters of myriads 
of rivulets from a vast watershed, im- 
pounds them in a great reservoir, and 
directs those impounded waters 
through the turbines of industrial 
power and on to the fertile wealth- 
producing fields below. The water- 
shed of the business of life insurance 
is coextensive with our entire country. 
Money rivulets by the millions, in the 
form of life insurance premiums, flow 
from every city and town and hamlet 
and crossroad and countryside into 
our great money reservoir. Other mil- 
lions of rivulets and streams are fed 
into that reservoir, in the form of 
returns on invested assets, from rail- 
road and public utility and factory 
and farm and urban fireside through- 
out the entire land. From that great 
reservoir, funds are in turn directed 
into the channels of trade, providing 
purchasing power for millions of 
American citizens, and into the tur- 
bines of business and industry to drive 
the wealth-producing mechanisms of 
America. The business of life insur- 
ance is indeed one of the major con- 
tributing factors to American needs. 


Actuarial Firm Operating 
Under New Name 

The consulting actuarial firm of 
Fackler and Breiby will hereafter be 
known as Fackler & Company. The 
change in the firm actually took place 
as of April 1, 1937, when Mr. William 
Breiby withdrew from the firm to 
become a vice-president of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, as 
recently announced in the insurance 
papers. 

The present firm consists of Mr. 
Edward B. Fackler who became his 
father’s partner in the business in 
1907, and Mr. Robert D. Holran, who 
has taken increasing responsibility in 
the business of the firm since 1924. 
Under the new name the firm will 
continue the oldest consulting actu- 
arial practice in the country, estab- 
lished in 1865 by David Parks 
Fackler. 


Mutual Benefit Combines 
Agencies in Two States 

William E. Johnson, Jr., Mutual 
Benefit general agent for the State 
of New Hampshire, has been appoint- 
ed general agent also for the State 
of Vermont, according to an an- 
nouncement by H. G. Kenagy, agency 
executive of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Company. Mr. Johnson on 
December 1 succeeded Theron S. Dean 
who has retired from agency duty 
after 26 years of service. 
































Eighteen Awards 


CACIA agents, without charge, 

use sales helps which during the 
past six years have won eighteen na- 
tional and international advertising 
awards. These sales helps enable them 
to interview more people and sell larger 
policies, both of which are real boosts 
along the road to the success and pros- 
perity we insist upon for Acacia repre- 


sentatives. 


ACACIA 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Wm. Montgomery, President Washington, D. C. 
IWrite for a copy of “A Lifetime of Progress for You,” 
which includes an explanation of the unique Acacia 


continuous renewal income and bonus contract. 
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The UNION CENTRAL L 


A new service that keeps 
client's loyalty to agent 
secure and unshakable 


The FAMILY-NEEDS FORECAST, Union 
Central’s remarkable new basic selling plan, puts 
the services of the life underwriter on as high a 
professional plane as those of the family doctor .. . 
and makes them almost as closely intimate. 


In the hands of an able Union Central represen- 
tative, this Forecast gives each father a clear-cut 
picture of the seven vital needs that face fatherless 
families . . . gives him an expert diagnosis of the 
impact of those needs in his own family. 


This complete diagnosis of his problem permits a 
solution so logical and convincing, so all-sufficing to 
the father’s needs, that his allegiance to the agent 
who presented it is very likely to become permanent 
and exclusive. 


@ Another full-page announcement of the Family- 
needs Forecast appears in December 11th Saturday 
Evening Post, December 13th Time. Don’t fail to 


see it! 


IFE Insurance Company 


CINCINNA 

















Night and His Billfold 


From a young married woman recently came 
to one of our Agencies this letter, bringing a pre- 
mium payment:— 

Jimmie cannot get it through his super-thick head 
why I wish to carry insurance, and refuses to pay 
premiums, and I pondered deeply and at iength to 
what ruse I could resort. So, in the blessed darkness 
of the night my restless fingers found his billfold and 
would not relinquish it until I had taken care of my 
insurance. 


We neither commend nor condemn this young 
wife’s billfold raid, but can understand her 
strong desire to own life insurance. Married 
women thus assure the education of their chil- 
dren. Some help to support a father or mother, 
and wish to make certain that the parent shall 
be cared for if they should go. Others buy En- 
dowments, for middle age use, or even Retire- 
ment Incomes. Sometimes a wife’s insurance 
covers mortgage indebtedness. Frequently, too, 
the husband is the beneficiary, to give help to him 
if she should go,—last expenses, and continued 
maintenance of the home. 


A recent questionnaire disclosed that half the 
policies issued to women are on the lives of mar- 
ried women. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


Philadelphia 


Independence Square 
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V erdict: 


Claiming Advantages Not in Policy Contract. 


OT infrequently both the holders 
N of policies of life insurance and 
the beneficiaries named therein 
feel that in the enforcement of any 
claimed rights under said policies 
against the company they are, or 
should be, entitled to receive sym- 
pathetic and favorable consideration 
from the Courts and the companies 
over and beyond the recognition of 
their rights as provided in the policies. 
At times when disputes between the 
respective parties to a policy arise, 
those hoping to gain the benefit of 
what seems an adverse position on the 
part of the company refuse to be 
bound by the plain conditions that 
may be set forth in unambiguous 
words in the policy. Under those 
‘ conditions, those attempting to acquire 
advantages for themselves would place 
a contract of insurance in a different 
category from other contracts. They 
resist the general rule of law which 
applies to the construction of all poli- 
cies of life insurance as set forth in 
Bergholm v. Peoria Life Insurance 
Company, 284 U. S. 489, at 492, which 
is as follows: 

“Contracts of insurance, like 
other contracts, must be construed 
according to the terms which the 
parties have used, to be taken and 
understood, in the absence of am- 
biguity, in their plain, ordinary and 
popular sense. *** As long ago 
pointed out by this court, the con- 
dition in a policy of life insurance 
that the policy shall cease if the 
stipulated premium shall not be 
paid on or before the day fixed is 
of the very essence and substance 
of the contract, against which even 
a court of equity cannot grant re- 
lief. * * * And to discharge the in- 
sured from the legal consequences 
of a failure to comply with an ex- 
plicitly stipulated requirement of 
the policy, constituting a condition 
precedent to the granting of such 
relief by the insurer, would be to 
vary the plain terms of a contract 
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in utter disregard of long-settled 

principles.” 

A fruitful source of conflict wherein 
the policyholders or beneficiaries 
would disregard established principles 
of law and fixed interpretation of 
policies is provided by those conditions 
in policies stipulating waiver of pre- 
miums and disability benefits, where 
an insured has become totally dis- 
abled. Perlman v. New York Life 
Insurance Company, 234 A.D. 359, 
strikingly exemplifies this. Defen- 
dant had issued to the plaintiff a policy 
of life insurance in October, 1923, for 
$2,000 and one in February, 1925, for 
$3,000. Semi-annual payments of pre- 
miums due on said policies had been 
paid including the premium due April 
1, 1931, for the first policy and the 
premium due February, 1931, for the 
policy. Provisions in each 
covering disability 


second 
policy 
follows: 


“1. Total Disability. Disability 
shall be deemed to be total when- 
ever the Insured is wholly disabled 
by bodily injury or disease so that 
he is prevented thereby from en- 
gaging in any occupation whatso- 
ever for remuneration or profit. 

“2. Permanent Disability. Dis- 
ability shall be presumed to be per- 
manent,—(a) Whenever the In- 
sured will presumably be so totally 
disabled for life; or—(b) After 
the Insured has been so totally dis- 
abled for not less than three con- 
secutive months immediately pre- 
ceding receipt of proof thereof. 

“3. Benefits. Upon receipt at 
the Company’s Home Office, before 
default in payment of premium. 
of due preof that the Insured is 
totally and presumably permanently 
disabled and that such disability oc- 
curred after the insurance under 
this policy took effect and before 
its anniversary on which the In- 
sured’s age at nearest birthday is 
sixty years, the following benefits 
will be granted: 

“(a) Income Payments. The 


were as 


Company will pay to the Insured 
a monthly income of $10 per 
$1,000 of the face of the policy 
during his lifetime and continued 
disability, beginning immediately 
on receipt of said proof. Any in- 
come payment due before the Com- 
pany approves the proof of disabil- 
ity shall be payable upon such ap- 
proval. If disability results from 
insanity, income payments under 
this section will be paid to the Bene- 
ficiary in lieu of the Insured.” 

Due proof was received by the de- 
fendant at its home office on April 27, 
1931, of the fact that the insured had 
been totally disabled continuously 
from December 15, 1930, from which 
time he had suffered from arthritis of 
both legs, by reason of which fact he 
was prevented from engaging in any 
occupation for remuneration or profit. 

Subsequently due proof was received 
by the defendant that such condition 
of the insured continued until May 8, 
1931. The proofs did not indicate that 
the insured was “presumably per- 
manently disabled” for life. 

In connection with the approval of 
disability claims, on November 25, 
1925, the company had adopted a rule 
as follows: 


“Disability benefits may be al- 
lowed from a date prior to date 
of receipt of due proof as follows: 

“(a) Where it can be definitely 
determined that the Insured is 
totally and presumably permanent- 
ly disabled for life, the disability 
benefits may relate back to a date 
not exceeding six months prior to 
date of receipt of proof. 

“(b) Where it cannot be defi- 
nitely determined that the insured 
is totally and presumably disabled 
for life, but where it is proven that 
the insured is and has been totally 
disabled for at least three consecu- 
tive months immediately preceding 
proof, then the disability benefits 
may relate back to a date not ex- 
ceeding six months prior to date of 
receipt of proof, providing that in 
no event they relate back prior to 
three months from the commence- 
ment of total disability.” 


The insured’s proofs having been 
received, the company approved the 
disability benefits as of March 15, 
1931. At that time there was paid 
to the insured two monthly income 
payments under each policy and the 
company also refunded to the insured 
the April, 1931, premium on the first 
policy, all of which payments the in- 
sured accepted without prejudice. The 
insured was not satisfied, even though 
the payments thus received in accord- 
ance with the company rule, and not 
incorporated in the policy, were more 
liberal than those expressly set forth 
in the policy. He took the position 
that the disability benefits commenced 
from the date of total disability in his 
case, December 15, 1930. Thereupon 
he commenced action to recover three 
monthly payments under each policy, 





have become permanently disabled 
* * * the Company * * * will waive 
the payment of any premium * * * 
during such disability. 

“Monthly Payments: The Com- 
pany will, in addition to such waiver 
of premium, pay to the Insured an 
amount of $20 per month * * * 


benefits unless the filing of the 
proof takes place when these con- 
ditions precedent exist.” 


plus the February, 1931, premium on 
the second policy. 


The company contended that the bs P 
plaintiff had received all of the pay- The Court also gave the reason for 


ments to which he was entitled. The the rule to be: 
Court unanimously agreed with the “The reasonableness of such 


contention of the company as follows: 


“Paragraphs 1 and 2 of each 
policy define total and permanent 
disabiiity. Total disability did not 
in fact become presumably perma- 
nent until after it had lasted for 
three consecutive months. De- 
fendant was not obligated to pay 
any benefits prior to April 27, 
1931, the date of receipt of due 
proof. By allowing benefits as of 
March 15, 1931, in pursuance of 
its adopted rule which was more 
liberal than required by the policies, 
defendant did not bind itself to 
make payments from an earlier 
date. That no liability is imposed 
on defendant prior to the receipt 
of due proof of total and perma- 
nent disability definitely appears 
from the language of paragraph 
3 of the policies. 

“Upon the company’s approval 
of the proof submitted, the right 
to income payments became fixed 
and payable as of the date of 
receipt of such proof. The same 
paragraph of the policies also pro- 
vides for the waiver of premium 
‘falling due after approval of said 
proof.’ 

“Plaintiff claims that the disabil- 


notice provision lies in the preven- 
tion from fraud and the impor- 
tance to an insurance company in 
knowing the extent of its liability 
on outstanding policies. If the 
rule were that claims could be pre- 
sented after the policy lapsed the 
door would be wide open to persons 
with spurious claims and a company 
would be unable to determine the 
extent of its liability on lapsed pol- 
icies. 

“The rule has been modified in 
some States where the courts have 
created an exception if the insured 
became permanently disabled and 
totally incapacitated from giving 
notice and filing proof of his dis- 
ability. In such case, some courts 
have held that the rule would be 
harsh and unreasonable, and, not- 
withstanding the plain words of the 
policy, such construction was not 
intended when the contract was 
made. * * * There is nothing, 
however, in the stipulated state of 
facts here to the effect that the 
plaintiff was incapacitated from 
filing with the company due proof 
of permanent disability.” 


In the policy under review, the per- 


if, while the policy is in full force, 

the Insured * * * becomes totally 

and permanently disabled as above 
defined.” 

The only difference found in the 
language of the paragraphs is that 
the one applying to monthly payments 
does not contain the condition prec- 
edent found in the preceding para- 
graph to the effect that there must be 
no default in the payment of pre- 


miums. 
The Court gave judgment for the 
company. In so doing it stated: 


“Plaintiff contends that, while the 
default in the payment of premium 
might defeat a waiver of the pay- 
ment of prem.um, such failure to 
pay a premium due, standing alone, 
does not prevent recovery for 
‘Monthly Payments’; that the words 
in the ‘Monthly Payments’ para- 
graph, ‘In addition to such waiver 
of premiums,’ do not operate to 
carry forward, as a condition to the 
payment of ‘Monthly Payments,” 
the words in the preceding para- 
graph, ‘while there is no default in 
the payment of premium’; that the 


manent disability benefits were set 
forth under a caption in large type 
as follows: 


words ‘in addition to’ relate to the 
waiver of premiums and not to any 
condition precedent to such waiver 
of premiums. 


ity clause is ambiguous, and that 
the policies do not clearly state 
that disability payments commence 


only from the receipt of proof. We 
do not find any ambiguity; and, 
therefore, are not called upon to 
make a choice of interpretation. 
It would strain the terms of the 
policies to hold that defendant is 


“Provisions as total and perma- 
nent disability before attaining 60 
years of age: waiver of premiums, 
twelve monthly instalments without 
deduction from insurance.” 


“The caption and the two para- 
graphs following should be read to- 
gether to ascertain the intention of 
the parties. Considering all of the 
provisions together it seems clear 


that the benefits available to the 


obligated to pay disability benefits 
for the period of three months 
prior to the receipt of proof. 
“Therefore, as ‘total disability’ 
did not become ‘presumably per- 
manent disability’ under the policy 


Following this caption came the insured from total disability ac- 
of crued only if the conditions prece- 
dent, (1) furnishing due proof 
while the policy was in full force 
and effect, and (b) no default in 
the pavment of premium, obtained. 


paragraphs dealing with waiver 
premiums and monthly payments, the 
pertinent parts of which were as 
follows: 





definitions until it had lasted three 
months. we hold that defendant 
has fulfilled its obligations.” 


A similar recovery was denied the 
insured in Levitt v. Prudential Insur- 
ance Company, 150 Misc. 754 

In the Levitt case, the auestion was 
whether or not the monthly payments 
stipulated in the policy micht be en- 
forced where the total disability began 
while the policy was in full force, even 
though the policy had lapsed prior to 
the filing with the company of due 
proof of the claim for total disability. 

The Court stated the general rule 
to be that: 


_ “The courts in a majority of the 
States have held that the filing of 
proof of disability pursuant to the 
explicit stipulated requirements of 
the policy is a condition precedent 
to the vesting of benefits under 
the disability clause. And that, as 
here, if the requirements are that 
the policy must be in fall force 
and effect with all premiums due 
paid when the proof is furnishe?. 
there may be no recovery for such 


“Waiver of Premiums: If the In- 
sured * * * shall furnish due proof 
to the Company, while this Policy 
is in full force and effect and while 
there is no default in the payment 
of premium, that he, * * * shall 


Even if the failure to nay the pre- 
mium does not affect the ‘Monthly 
Payments’ provision. the condition 
contained in the ‘Monthly Pay- 
ments’ paragraph, ‘while the policy 
is in full force.’ defeats plaintiff's 
right to recover.” 





a digest o recent 


cases of interest 


James S. Regan 
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Allow Your Prospect to 
Do You a Favor 


During the last presidential cam- 
paign one of the bright young jour- 
nalists assigned to Governor Landon’s 
headquarters reported that the Re- 
publican candidate had a habit of 
fumbling through his pockets in os- 
tensible and unsuccessful search for 
a cigarette, thereby offering his com- 
panion and interviewer an opportun- 
ity to proffer one of his own brand. 
The reporter saw in this idiosyncrasy 
a sound sales psychology in that it 
warmed up the atmosphere and creat- 
ed a feeling of cameraderie, all of 
which sounds logical enough and sug- 
gests that the same idea might be ap- 
plied practically in a variety of other 
ways. 

There is a real basis for the axiom 
that it is better to give than to re- 
ceive. When we too obviously place 
another in our debt, and at the same 
time have something to sell to that 
person, the reaction may be paradox- 
ically unfavorable, while the accept- 
ance of a small favor from a prospect 
might tend to create a feeling of 
friendliness and good will. For exam- 
ple: It might be better to ask a man 
for a light than to offer him one; a 
man warms up to another more quick- 
ly by offering him a lift in his automo- 
bile than having the situation re- 
versed; if a salesman with any de- 
gree of honesty and sincerity can com- 
pliment his prospect on his overcoat or 
suit and ask him the name of his out- 
fitter, he is making definite progress, 
and if the salesman wants to be real 
smart he can ask the prospect’s ad- 
vice concerning a good preparatory 
school or college for his son or daugh- 
ter, depending upon whether the pros- 
pect has a son or daughter in prepar- 
atory school or college or, more to the 
point, a son or daughter eligible for 
future need of such institutions. The 
variety of such ice-breakers is end- 
less and individual situations will 
suggest to the ingenious salesman 
more and better lines of favor ac- 
ceptance. 


How Million Dollar 
Men Work 


About two years ago The Spectator 
analyzed via the questionnaire route 
the production results and sales meth- 
ods of sixteen million dollar producers, 
and the findings disclosed the inter- 
esting facts that the upper bracket 
men actually are just folks and that 
their methods and procedure vary in 
about the same ratio that sixteen 
quarter million men might produce. 
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‘Prospecting 


Some went in for a large number of 
cases, some for a high average of a 
smaller number; some were in urban 
centers, others in sparsely scattered 
districts, but one and all they held to 
sound selling methods and intensive 
prospecting. 

An analysis of the most important 
elements of success in the writing of 
a million or more was obtained in an- 
other questionnaire sent out by the 
Million Dollar Round Table to its 
members and reported in a recent is- 
sue of the Montana Life News as fol- 
lows: 

Of the 104 members questioned, 42 
said contacts is the most important; 
15 said knowledge; 16 said effort, 
while 14 gave contacts, knowledge and 
effort an equal rating. 

Sixty-two of these million dollar 
producers believe business will be ex- 
cellent in the next 12 months; 37 be- 
live it will be good; five said it would 
be fair, while none believed it would 
be poor. 

Asked if they set a quota or allot- 
ment for themselves, 75 said they did 
and only 29 did not. The monthly 
quota had the most adherents with 
the yearly quota second choice. 

In reply to the question if they made 
appointments in advance, 85 replied 
they did and only ten said they did 
not. Sixty-nine did, and 35 did not 
have interviews in their own office. 

Some other facts: average age at 
entering the busines, 29. In the busi- 
ness 16 years. Six years in life in- 
surance before writing a million. Not 
quite half of them specialized: 34 on 








PAYS TO SPEAK PROSPECT'S 
LANGUAGE 


A. OFTEDAHL of the A. W. Crary 

* Agency recently wrote a case by 
talking premiums in terms of sheep to a 
sheep man. When the sheep man real- 
ized how few lambs it would require each 
year to pay the premium on a policy, he 
was interested. Clarence advises that he 
discussed the prospect's needs and de- 
sires in the way of protection and then 
explained the premium to him in terms 
of how few sheep it would take each year 
to pay the premium, with the result that 
the prospect understood the proposition 
and took it. 

The point is that Clarence talked to 
him in terms that he understood. He 
talked in sheep rather than in dollars and 
cents. Talking needs to the prospect and 
then talking premiums in language that 
he understands is the highest form of 
selling.—Northwestern National News. 
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taxation, 14 on business, 10 on fam- 
ily programs, 11 on annuities, 15 on 
programming, one on college educa- 
tions and three on juvenile insurance. 

Average number of cases paid for 
in 1936 by each member of the Round 
Table was 66.5. 


Hall Sees New and 
Broader Market 


A new and broader market for life 
insurance has sprung up during the 
present century, Arthur F. Hall, pres- 
ident of The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, told field men of 
the company in a recent bulletin. He 
based his statement on a survey just 
completed by the company. This sur- 
vey disclosed that more Americans 
now work for salaries and wages 
than ever before. “These people are 
dependent primarily on money rather 
than other economic goods and con- 
sequently they form a new and broad- 
er market for life insurance,” Mr. 
Hall pointed out. 

According to the survey, the popu- 
lation of the United States increased 
62% during the first three decades 
of the present century. At the same 
time, the number of people living in 
places of 2500 or over increased 76 
per cent while those living in cities 
of 100,000 and increased 145 
per cent. 

“For this enlarging group of peo- 
ple who work for salaries and wages, 
life insurance affords the most prac- 
tical means of protecting the money 
income of the family head,” said Mr. 
Hall. 


over 


His Wife Objected, But 
Beneficiary Didn’t 

J. J. Grozelle, manager of the 
Vancouver Branch of the Canada Life 
Assurance Company, relates an inter- 
esting story of a sale he almost lost 
but—fortunately for the beneficiary 
—didn’t. 

The $5,000 policy which Mr. Gro- 
zelle recommended to his prospect met 
with strenuous objection from the 
man’s wife. Mr. Grozelle, however, 
arranged to talk the matter over at 
his prospect’s home where he was 
eventually able to complete the appli- 
cation papers and receive a cheque in 
settlement of the first premium. As 
events turned out, the first premium 
was the only one paid, for the assured 
died within the year. 
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and Selling- 


Benefits of Settlement 
Options 


Almost every agent in the business 
is conversant with the advantages of 
settlement options over lump sum pay- 
ments, but many prospects and policy- 
holders are yet to be convinced that 
$5,000 or $10,000 in one round sum is 
not the adequate and final answer to 
all the problems of life. One reason the 
customer dislikes to consider options 
lies in the fact that he simply hates 
the breakdown showing an income of 
say $11 a week and the necessity of 
purchasing more life insurance. Con- 
versely, that is exactly why the agent 
likes to discuss this angle of the sub- 
ject. 

An unusually enlightening discus- 
sion of Settlement Options was re- 
cently printed in Field News, issued 
by the Pacific Mutual Life. J. C. 
Long, of the El Paso, Texas, branch, 
was the author. His very logical ar- 
gument in favor of this method of 
settlement follows: 

When a man buys life insurance he 
immediately creates a fund to be paid 
to his beneficiary at his death. The in- 
surance company contracts to pay the 
amount specified in the insurance 
policy, in one lump sum, to the bene- 
ficiary named in that contract, upon 
the death of the insured. In the early 
years of life insurance, men bought it 
with the sole intention that the amount 
of money involved should be paid in 
one sum so that their funeral 
expenses, debts and any other obliga- 
tions might be fully liquidated at their 
death—and thus allow them to pass 
on with clean slates. 


The Real Obligation 


However, men soon began to realize 
that leaving lump sums of money to 
their beneficiaries, regardless of the 
amount, did not discharge their obliga- 
tions, moral or legal, especially with 
regard to their families. Men soon be- 
gan to appreciate the fact that their 
obligation was to provide for their 
wives as long as their wives lived, and 
for their children, at least until they 
were grown and self-supporting. From 
experiences of others, they realized 
that lump sums of money soon were 
lost by extravagant living, bad invest- 
ments, and in many other ways. They 
sought, then, some other means where- 
by continuous income might be pro- 
vided for their families—and here is 
where life insurance settlement op- 
tions entered the picture. 


Now, it is most important for a life 
underwriter to distinguish between 
property and income. A man might 
own a million dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty but if this property does not pro- 
duce income, what value has it? Prop- 
erty to be worth anything, must pro- 
duce income for the necessities of life 
and property alone will not do this. 


Property Management 


Suppose a man has accumulated a 
considerable amount of property. Now, 
if he could find someone to manage 
that property for his family after his 
death at a very minimum of expense 
and with a written guarantee that 
there would never be any shrinkage 
of principal or default in interest pay- 
ments, and with a further guarantee 
that there would be a regular and con- 
tinuous income therefrom for his wife 
and children, would not that be an 
ideal set-up? It happens that the life 
insurance company is peculiarly fitted 
to do just this—having the necessary 
organization with experience and tal- 
ent—and this is exactly what it does 
when life insurance proceeds are made 
payable to beneficiaries under settle- 
ment options. 

The sole purpose of settlement op- 
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tions is to provide money-management 
for the proceeds of the insurance con- 
tract. 

Therefore, for all those who desire 
guaranteed money-management for 
their beneficiaries, or during their own 
retirement years, there is no service 
in the world which can even approxi- 
mate that of the life insurance com- 
pany. 

Settlement options applied to life in- 
surance proceeds (guaranteed future 
money-management) is a matter of ut- 
most interest to everyone who owns 
any Life Insurance at all and if prop- 
erly presented affords not only an im- 
mensely valuable service but also a 
very effective approach. 

Put your clients’ houses in order for 
them and then keep them in order— 
but do not tie them up too tight. 

The underwriter who properly ap- 
plies Distribution Service to Life In- 
surance Estates not only renders a 
most valuable service to his clients, 
but will find that for his work he will 
be most handsomely repaid. 


Prestige Through Helping 
Your Husband 


“If a man is going to be an out- 
standing success in the insurance 
business, he needs the help of his wife 
more than in any other business,” said 
Corinne Loomis, Manager of the Wo- 
man’s Division of the Paul F. Clark 
Agency in Boston, at a recent agency 
convention. 

“There are five concrete ways in 
which a wife may be of immeasurable 
help besides all the obvious ones. 
Character and hard work are the two 
things which everyone agrees are in- 
dispensable to prestige building. The 
way one wife I know helped along 
these lines can be illustrated best by 
telling you her story. 

“She and her husband were $25,000 
in debt and had no monetary assets, 
when he decided to become a life 
underwriter. His friends advised him 
to go into bankruptcy and into any 
business but insurance. But his wife 
and he between them decided not to 
go into bankruptcy and to make a 
success of life insurance selling. They 
went to the bank, arranged for a loan 
to help them pay off the interest on 
their indebtedness and she made up 
a household budget. 

“Today his income is in five figures 
and better. Their debts are paid off 
and because of his reputation for 
character and integrity people are 
glad to do business with him. This 
year he wrote one of the largest single 
cases in the John Hancock.” 
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at age 60. 


Dividends at -— 
End of Year 25 30 


—— 





State MuTuat Lire AssURANCE COMPANY, 
WorRCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


HE 1938 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1937. 

The rate of interest payable on dividends left to accumulate is 3 per 

cent on proceeds of policies left under mode of settlement, 3 per cent 
withdrawable 3.5 per cent non-withdrawable. 


Under the 1938 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate at 
interest, an ordinary life policy will become paid-up, 29 years at age 25; 
27 years at age 35; 25 years at age 45; 22 years at age 55 and 20 years 


Under the same option, ordinary life policies will mature as an endow- 
ment in 41 years at age 25; 36 years at age 35; 31 years at age 45; 
25 years at age 55 and 23 years at age 60. 


Using the 1938 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an 
ordinary life policy issued at age 35, if surrendered at the end of 20 
years will be $4.50; at age 40, $5.95; at age 45, $8.53; at age 50, $13.01; 
at age 55, $20.37 and at age 60, $31.54. 


The age 35 net cost of the 20 payment life policy at the end of 20 
years will be a cash value in excess of cost of $.99. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000—1938 Basis (American Exp. 3° Reserve) 


35 40 50 55 60 
Premium ....... .... $29.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.08 $45.45 $56.93 $72.83 
D édutSecevect vost cscss 3.93 4.22 4.54 4.74 4.75 5.06 5.82 7.28 
2 sthdennee 4.04 4.32 4.66 4.82 4.85 5.25 6.15 7.69 
DT endeuavabnndeneres cael 4.13 4.44 4.73 4.87 4.98 5.47 6.47 8.07 
4 4.23 4.55 4.84 4.94 5.12 5.68 6.82 8.50 
5 rb00d 0 enedeene inne 4.33 4.66 4.94 5.00 5.27 5.92 7.14 8.92 
Total dividends 10 years. 43.82 46.96 49.35 50.85 53.91 61.05 73.18 91.04 
Total dividends 20 years. 96.70 101.94 107.90 116.28 129.72 150.74 180.04 218.77 

TWENTY PAYMENT LIFE 
Dividends at — Age at Issue 

End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
Premium ......... . .$29.90 $32.65 $36.00 $40.17 $45.53 $52.70 $62.55 $76.52 
bbeetee wands cedews 4.10 4.36 4.67 4.89 4.90 5.19 5.92 7.34 
BS ecbuwebes dusseseedeces 4.25 4.53 4.86 5.02 5.06 5.43 6.29 7.76 
DS .osekendtheosecoudeseses 4.42 4.72 5.04 5.16 5.25 5.68 6.65 8.18 
SS scédbecotevosedwoeceees 4.59 4.91 5.19 5.30 5.46 5.97 7.04 8.63 
O wenéowkbeocetasénbcaks 4.77 5.12 5.37 5.44 5.69 6.28 7.41 9.09 
Total dividends 10 years. 48.90 51.99 54.43 55.97 58.76 65.16 76.26 7 


Total dividends 20 years.117.63 123.61 129.89 


Age at Issue- 
45 


137.76 149.39 166.92 191.68 224.97 








Manufacturers Life of Canada 
Increases Dividend Scale 


The Manufacturers Life Insurance 
Company of Toronto, Canada, has au- 
thorized a substantial increase in their 
dividend schedule for the year 1938. 

The rate of interest payable in 1938 
on proceeds of policies and on divi- 
dends left with the company to ac- 
cumulate at interest is 3.75 per cent. 
Dividends payable on ordinary life 
and 20 payment life plan are as fol- 


lows: 
ORDINARY LIFE 
Dividends at -— Age at Issue - 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 


Premium ....... $17.35 $19.95 $23.40 $28.05 
BE se oeesesuees 1.04 1.29 1.52 1.76 
BD cecesececoces 1.10 1.37 1.62 1.88 
 eebvesuceewves 1.17 1.46 1.73 2.01 
- ntteunee ad eed 1.24 1.55 1.84 2.15 
D enctecses 1.33 1.64 1.95 2.28 

DP éueéesvctese 1.72 2.14 2.56 2.99 
a? epessovseeece 2.20 2.75 3.21 3.73 

BD ececccéuatuca 2.75 3.33 3.90 4.49 

20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Premium ....... $24.95 $27.80 $31.40 $35.95 
Dy Seceteodeneed 1.09 1.34 1.57 1.81 
De eecacveseedsse 1.21 1.48 1.73 1.99 
DD ovessecscecces 1.33 1.62 1.90 2.18 
GS neccenecénens 1.45 1.77 2.07 2.37 
MD  aaducseetens 1.59 1.92 2.24 2.57 
OD -scovevcvcbend 2.33 2.77 3.20 3.63 
ME estheceseeo dex 3.21 3.76 4.30 4.85 

MD sbeccusebises 4.25 4.92 5.58 6.25 
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Reliance Life 1938 Dividend 
Scale 


The Reliance Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has 
authorized the continuance of the 1937 
dividend scale during 1938. 

The rate of interest payable in 1938 
as the modes of settlement and divi- 
dends left to accumulate is 3% per 
cent. 

Dividends payable on ordinary life 
and 20 payment during 1938 are as 
follows: 


Dividends at - Age at Issue— -—~ 
End of Year 25 30 35 40 





Premium ..... $20.13 $22.92 $26.55 $31.33 
L edevastusowes 3.21 3.40 3.64 3.94 
 neches UHas CRs 3.29 3.49 3.75 4.07 
i npadeiieewund 3.37 3.59 3.87 4.20 
i waltaind 6 ieee 3.46 3.68 3.99 4.33 
5 3.53 3.79 4.11 4.46 

10 3.98 4.31 4.68 5.17 

15 4.47 4.84 5.32 5.93 

20 4.95 5.40 5.99 6.71 

20 PAYMENT LIFE 

Premium ....... $29.24 $32.13 $35.71 $40.20 
D Seen seudeueds 3.50 3.68 3.90 4.18 
De sessbocareesd 3.62 3.82 4.06 4.36 
i 260s sdbaetmen 3.75 3.97 4.22 4.53 
© sbeceteveesus 3.89 4.11 4.39 4.72 
ee eres se 4.02 4.26 4.57 4.89 

DP. -asnavevesases 4.76 5.07 5.43 5.89 

n. wesepoceavegs 5.58 5.94 6.42 7.01 

Ee eescvececesss 6.50 6.99 7.58 8.29 


Columbian National Life An- 
nounces New A & H Set-up 


Goods news for fieldmen of The 
Columbian National Life Insurance 
Company is the recent announcement 
of the company’s new and different 
arrangements for the sale of Accident 
& Health insurance. 

Under the new set-up it is possible 
for Columbian National representa- 
tives to furnish their elients with 
practically any combination of bene- 
fits desired. The company manual 
quotes unit rates for each individual 
policy benefit. By using these unit 
rates the fieldman can build his own 
individual policies. 

As a part of its new program, The 
Columbian National has released a 
new A & H Sales Guide. This Sales 
Guide makes it possible to calculate 
the premium for any policy instantly 
and accurately. It has everything the 
fieldman needs to Accident & 
Health insurance. 

The Columbian National has had a 
healthy increase in its A & H depart- 
ment during the current year. Up to 
the end of October this increase 
amounted to about 12 per cent. 


sell 


Dividends to Policyholders 
Declared for 95th Year 


The Board of Trustees of The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New 
York has voted to set aside approxi- 
mately $20,500,000 for dividends to 
policyholders in 1938. 

This completes for The Mutual Life 
a 95 year dividend record, dividends 
having been allotted covering each 
year from 1843 to 1938, totaling over 
930 millions. 

Funds left with the Company under 
Mode of Settlement options and divi- 
dends left on deposit will receive in- 
terest at the rate of 3.2 per cent. New 
insurance paid for during the ten 
month period ending October 31, 1937, 
exceeds that for the same period of 
last year by over 8 per cent. 
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Under the same option, an ordinary life policy will mature as an endow- 
ment in 38 years at age 25; 33 years at age 35; 29 years at age 45; 
24 years at age 55; and |9 years at age 65. 

Using 1936 dividend scale, the average annual net cost of an ordinary 
life policy if surrendered at the end of twenty years will be $3.25; at age 
40, $4.43; at age 45, $6.90; at age 50, $11.40; at age 55, $18.88; and 
at age 65, $46.72. 

The age 35 net cost of the 20 payment life policy at the end of 20 


NATIONAL LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
HE 1938 dividend scale is a continuation of the scale in effect for 1937. 
The rate of interest payable on proceeds of policies left under mode 

of settlement and on dividends left to accumulate is 3.5 per cent. This 
is the same rate of interest payable during 1937. 7 

Under the 1938 dividend scale, if dividends are left to accumulate 
at interest, an ordinary life policy will become paid-up in 26 years at 
age 25; 25 years at age 35; 22 years at age 45; 20 years at age 55 and 
17 years at age 65. 

Under the same option, the 20 payment life policy will become paid-up 
in 16 years on ages 20 to 60 inclusive. 





Mutual Benefit Continues 


Dividend Scale years will be a cash value in excess of cost of $1.68. 
. 1 ’ 

In a letter mailed to the company’s NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
agents, John R. Hardin, president of Illustrated Dividend per $1,000—1938 Basis (American 3% Reserve) 
the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance ORDINARY LIFE 
Company of Newark, N. J., announced Dividends at — —Age at Issue——— - 

aa 26% . End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
that “the 1937 dividend scale, includ- Pemeheth: osscvdecavedse $20.14 $22.85 $26.35 $30.94 $37.09 $45.45 $56.93 $72.84 
. . ain On : : B csi seks vawetaiabends 5.05 5.31 5.67 6.75 7.59 8.76 10.37 
ing the rate 3.75 per cent, applicable | BRAG ce at se 506 876 G22 684 771 S91 1058 
to settlement options, and the dividend 3 er ae a ... 5.18 5.42 5.79 6.29 6.94 7.83 9.05 10.72 

: @ ‘ : b wictiar canteens 5.18 547 886 638 705 7.95 9.19 10.90 
accumulation rate, 3.5 per cent, will nova ee Leak eee 5.23 5.53 5.93 6.47 TB 8.08 9.35 11.06 
be continued during 1938.” Total dividends 10 years. 52.56 55.63 59.75 65.14 72.09 81.42 94.18 111.40 


Total dividends 20 years.118.17 125.43 134.99 147.29 162. 75 182.99 210.06 245.86 


1938 Dividend Announcements TWENTY PAYMENT Lave 











Dividends at an Age at Issue — 
o Dz End of Year 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 
‘ ate Premium ... ..... $29.90 $32.65 $36.00 $40.16 = - $52.70 $62.56 $76.52 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. Same as 1937 A nscestsensnenbendbonees 4.99 5.24 5.60 6.06 7.55 8.72 10.35 
Berkshire Mutual Insurance Co..Same as 1937 © nccsncddedsbasabueenns 5.08 5.34 ee 6.18 eee 7.69 8.88 10.54 
Boston Mutual Life Insurance B cvscvccunde bene henkcaen 5.16 5.44 5.82 6.31 6.97 7.85 9.06 10.74 
Co. : Same as 1937 S seveceeneeeduuvseenweabe 5.25 5.55 5.93 6.43 7.11 8.01 9.23 10.92 
Canada Life Insurance Co Same as 1937 5 ah ive mean 5.35 5.65 6.05 6.57 7.2 8.17 9.41 11.11 
Central Life Insurance Co., Ill...Same as 1°37 Total dividends 10 years. 54.13 57.20 61.29 66.48 73.50 82.66 95.06 112.07 
Confederation Insurance Co.....Same as 1937 Total dividends 20 years.127.67 135.03 144.54 156.30 171.67 191.18 216.89 251.38 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. ....Slight Increase (Approximately 5°%) * 
Expressmen’s Mutual Insurance 
Co : .++++.-Same as 1937 
George Washington Insurance 
Co -- , .....-Same as 1937 
Girard Insurance Co........... Same as 1937 
Great American Insurance Co Same as 1937 h > ~ansas Life, To eka Kans.. as " . . . 
Great Southern Insurance Co...Same as 1937 . em Kansas OF vm . Bankers Life—Juv enile 
The Great West Life of Canada.Same as 1937 .45 per cent; the Kentucky Central anae ‘ . rill be issued by 
Illinois Bankers ... Same as 1937 . “h K Juvenile insurance wi e issue y 
John Hancock Mutual Life In- Life and Accident, Anc orage, y: the Bankers Life of Nebraska after 
a po tecececesecseess Same as = 10 per cent; the Kentucky Home ; : * r : 15 
Afayette Life Insurance Co. Same as 1937 aoe » n , rom ages ff) on or- 
Manhattan Mutual Life Insur- Mutual, Louisville, Ky., as 1.38 per “4 uary : ’ - 4 ; ’ 
ance Co., Kansas fe Same as 1937 cent. and the Lamar Life. Jackson dinary life, 20-pay life and endow- 
Manufacturers Life, Canada ’ a ’ ’ 5 ’ om , ‘ 
Increase over 1937 Miss., as 1.10 per cent. These rates ment at 25 on a 3 per cent reserve 
Midwest Life, Canadsz Same as 1937 . . —" . : . 
mito Life —— a = are obviously incorrect. The net rates basis. The payor feature is optional. 
National Life, Vermont --- Same as 1937 of interest which should have been 
National Guardian oe 
Increase (Approximately 39%) shown are as follows: 
National Masonic ....Same as 1937 mn = - 
New England Mutual Life In- 9 Kansas Life, Topeka, Kansas 3.81% Mutual Life—Aviation 
CUUGROE GR. ci cwcacivooseas Same as 1937 mo i Mie . Pacing iad 
North American, C anada. Same ne 1987 — Central L. & A., Anchorage, ae The Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
Northern Life, Canada.........Same as 1937 ea eee ae ne . anee , 
Policyholders Nationa! Same as 1937 prong age Mutual, Louisville, Ky. rr pany of New York has announced 
P sbvteris Mi sters F Bist Ss > s 937 zamar sife, JacKsSon, MUISSISSIPp!.. ee oo% i : . “ 2 E 
Provident Mutual Life uusen “€ oneness that their practice as to aviation risks 
So tesarascacersnenseases Same as 1987 On page 192 of the Life Insurance when Double Indemnity is desired, 
Relience Life Insurance Co., Pa..Same as 1937 : : cea : ; : 
La Sauvegard of Canada......Same as 1937 Year Book, under the caption, “His- has again been liberalized. The new 
Security Life and Trust Co.....Same as 1937 P ” the s * - 2 Ait, 
Service Life Insurance Co...... Same as 1937 torical Data,” the statement is made schedule is as follows: 
Shenandoah Life Insurance Co..Same as 1937 that the Public Insurance Security 
State Insurance Co., Ind........Same as 1987 ; 
State Mutual, Mass. ........... Same as 1937 Corporation owns a working control POLICIES OTHER THAN TERM 
Union Central Insurance Co....Same as 1937 ae : No. of 
Union Labor Insurance Co......Same as 1937 of the Postal National Life Insurance Flights Premiens Limit 
Union Mutual, Maine.......... Same as 1937 ry 
Wieter tite tees Ga. en on ae Company of New York. 1 to is weer ay ooneee 
Y ’ s “e 937 =— T OD Ba cccccscccce 5 
a eee ree This is erroneous. Control of the 16 to 80............ 200% Standard 25,000 
Cc 2 Postal National Life Insurance Com- Over BO .ccccccccces Not Granted oecece 
Jorrections J ‘4 Stew 3 : 
te pany of New York City is vested in TERM POLICIES 
On page 345 of the 1937 edition of its stockholders and the entire stock No. of i 
: . : ‘li Premium imit 
the Life Insurance Year Book the net is owned by A. B. Jordan, President ne deendect 908,000 
P is OD Barisieecscvstes ’ 
rate of interest earned is given for of the Company. QP WSs cc cai cacins Not Issued —~_....« 
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Administration 


Seven Years’ Performance 
A Gratifying One 

Harking back to the depression 
years of 1930, 1931 and 1932, and 
then continuing his study through 
the four succeeding years, John R. 
Hardin, president, Mutual Benefit 
Life, found that life insurance had 
given a-creditable and constructive 
performance during the seven years. 
Speaking at the annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents last week, Mr. Hardin 
took a representative group of 45 
life insurance companies, holding 
84.3 per cent of the admitted assets 
of all United States legal reserve com- 
panies, and studied their performance 
through a severe and trying economic 
cycle. 

“During the lowest depths of the 
depression new insurance in substan- 
tial volume continued to be written, 
and renewal premiums on millions of 
policies continued to be paid. Sur- 
renders and loans began to abate with 
the first sign of improved business 
conditions. * * * 

“So strongly was life insurance en- 
trenched in the public confidence that 
it was not even disturbed, at the be- 
ginning of the fourth depression year, 
by the bank holiday and by the mora- 
toriums consequent thereon to which 
the companies were subjected by the 
Insurance Departments of the several 
States.” 

During the seven years under con- 
sideration, Mr. Hardin continued, the 
total amount received from premium 
income by the 45 companies was $17,- 
141,026,000, while the total received 
from interest, dividends and rents 
was $5,139,374,000, making the as- 
tonishing total of $22,280,400,000. 

Total admitted assets of these com- 
panies increased during the seven- 
year period from $14,457,400,000 to 
$20,975,900,000, and the total of cash 
payments to living policyholders and 
to estates or beneficiaries reached 
$9,405,091,000. 


Investment 


Investment Situation 
Shows Advance 


A life insurance policy “is in the 
nature of economic armor, protecting 
its owner and those depending upon 
him against loss of the economic bene- 
fits his life provides or may be expect- 
ed to provide,” said Michael J. Cleary, 
president of the Northwestern Mutual 
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Departmental 


Life, Milwaukee, in addressing last 
week’s meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
“There is a disturbing misconcep- 
tion on the part of many men in pub- 
lic and private life about the financial 
side of the life insurance company,” 
he continued. “These institutions are 
not great, rich corporations. True, 
they do and must hold title to the 
assets in their hands. But essentially 
these funds are trust funds held and 
managed for the 64,000,000 policy- 
holders and for their beneficiaries. 
“These funds, in the vast percent- 





Michael J. Cleary 


age of cases, represent a sacrifice on 
the part of those who contributed 
them. They also evidence a fine sense 
of responsibility to self, family and 
society. The number of large policy- 
holders is a mere handful compared 
with those having policies with a face 
value of three thousand dollars or 
less.” 

Speaking on the functions of life 
insurance investments in responding 
to American needs, Mr. Cleary listed 
as the first the management of policy- 
holders’ savings with utmost care and 
skill. These funds have not gone into 
promotional or speculative projects, 
but to finance things that are basic 
and essential to the safety, health, 
prosperity and opportunity of the 
whole people. 

The criteria of life insurance in- 
vesting, he said, are safety, productiv- 
ity and diversification. “Through the 
expedient of diversifying investments, 
both geographically and with respect 


to type of security, the companies bul- 
wark both safety and yield. Because 
the companies’ investments embrace 
the obligations of a wide variety of 
basic enterprises, located in every 
part of the United States and even 
beyond its borders, the effect upon life 
insurance investments, as a whole, of 
any unfavorable circumstances which 
may adversely affect a particular 
locality or industry, is minimized.” 

Recalling the highlights of 1937, 
Mr. Cleary said that Federal securi- 
ties continued to absorb the major 
portion of the increase in total as- 
sets; the corporate bond market re- 
vealed favorable trends in the early 
months of the year, while total bonds, 
government and corporate, represent 
substantially more than half the en- 
tire assets of the companies total real 
estate mortgage holdings by the com- 
panies decreased again, but rather 
moderately in comparison with de- 
creases in other years; policy loans 
continued to decrease, with their 
ratio to total assets now less than 
one-eighth, and real estate holdings 
again increased, with this class rep- 
resenting less than one-twelfth of 
the total assets. 


Supervision 


State Supervision Enjoys 
Public Confidence 
“One need only review the history 
of life insurance management and 
supervision for a demonstration of a 
worthy performance of a_ great 
trust,” George A. Bowles, president, 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, and Virginia Insur- 
ance Superintendent, told the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents 

meeting at New York last week. 

Three reasons for this demonstra- 
tion, said Mr. Bowles, are: (1) the 
science of life insurance is one based 
on mathematical precision; (2) its 
management is of the highest caliber 
and composed of men motivated by 
proven personal integrity, and (3) 
the insurance commissioners in the 
United States have made important 
contributions to the growth and sta- 
bility of the business. 

It is Mr. Bowles’ belief that the 
commissioner has played no little part 
in the “dramatic and successful his- 
tory of life insurance in the United 
States.” His responsibilities through 














Digest 


the years in administering the insur- 
ance law intelligently, his application 
of common sense to important ques- 
tions, his recognition of the public 
need of sound insurance protection 
and his cooperation with company 
officials, have been outstanding fac- 
tors in the development of the busi- 
ness. 

While life insurance supervision is 
continually confronted with new and 
perplexing problems, Mr. Bowles com- 
mented, the broad general fundament- 
als have remained unchanged. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners is still working on 
new but perhaps more complex phases 
of the same questions which called for 
consideration six or seven decades 
ago. Several such questions are now 
before the Association. 

One of these concerns the need of 
There has 
been much confusion among laymen 
over the use of the American Experi- 
ence Mortality Table. A committee 
was appointed by Mr. Bowles recently 


a new mortality table. 


to study this necessity and to report 
its findings. 


Management 


Agency System a Response 
To a Real Need 

The high degree of altruism in- 
volved in the principle of life insur- 
ance distinguishes the selling of that 
type of insurance for any other kind 
of selling, according to M. Albert 
Linton, president Provident Mutual 
Life, Philadelphia, speaking at the 
meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents. The objective 
of life insurance is to persuade people 
to forego present enjoyments in re- 
turn for future benefits, and only 
after the death of the buyer, in most 
cases, will tangible’ benefits be 
realized. 

“It follows then,” continued Mr. 
Linton, “that the type of person who 
can be successful in the sale of life 
insurance is he who can effectively 
portray to prospective policyholders 
the beneficial consequences that will 
flow from making the sacrifice of 
paying life insurance premiums. It 
is the ability to perform this service 
that justifies placing the successful 
life insurance salesman upon a high 
plane of esteem and honor in his 
community. 


“Despite the impressive totals of 
the life insurance business, the in- 
stitution of life insurance is devoting 
a great deal of time and energy to the 
improvement of its distribution sys- 
tem. Because of the unique char- 
acter of life insurance selling it is 
not easy to discover in advance 
whether or not a man has ability as 
a life insurance salesman. In con- 
sequence, large numbers of men have 
come into the business and by the 
trial and error method have found 
out their capabilities as agents.” 

“A rich return,’ Mr. Linton said, 
“awaits the company which masters 








M. Albert Linton 


the best method of selecting and 
training men to be successful life 
insurance salesmen. A _ cooperative 
study was made several years ago 
to discover the effects of a combina- 
tion of good factors such as low 
turnover of agents, high average 
production per new agent, and a high 
quality of the business produced by 
the new agents. 

“It was found that if these three 
factors should be found in conjunc- 
tion on a basis representing good 
performance it would be possible, for 
example, to achieve a given amount 
of insurance in force at the end of 
ten years through the recruiting of 
less than 30 per cent as many new 
men a year as if all three factors were 
on a basis representing poor perform- 
ance. The immense gain to the pub- 
lic, to the new recruits, and to the 
companies from improvements in this 
field is evident.” 


Medical 


1937 Mortality Trends 
Still Lower 


Pursuant to custom at the annual 
meetings of the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in reviewing 
the mortality experience of the allied 
companies for the first ten months of 
the year, Dr. Charles L. Christiernin, 
medical director, Metropolitan Life, 
summarized the experience for the 
major portion of 1937 at last week’s 
meeting of the Association, comment- 
ing that the current year has been a 
very satisfactory one in the annals of 
the health movement. 

In the Ordinary department the 
improvement in experience, said Dr. 
Christiernin, will be about 2 per cent 
and in the Industrial department 
about 5 per cent. The rate of im- 
provement in the former is lower than 
in the latter because the mortality 
rates in the Ordinary department are 
already very low. 

If the present trend continues 
throughout the remainder of the year, 
he said, and if we assume that mor- 
tality among the general population 
has improved in the same degree as 
among insured lives, “we may expect 
47,000 fewer deaths this year, despite 
an increased population which would 
have resulted in an increase of 10,000 
deaths had the 1936 rate continued.” 

Tuberculosis, as a cause of death, 
is continuing to decline in importance, 
and there has been an improvement 
this year in the pneumonia death 
rate. The latter item is the more 
interesting in view of the fact that it 
has been made in both departments 
and in the face of a sizable epidemic 
of influenza at the beginning of the 
year. 

Mortality from the important 
diseases of middle life and old age, 
such as heart disease, cerebral hemor- 
rhage and Bright’s disease, as a 
group has declined this year in spite 
of the fact that the average age of 
policyholders is rising. One of the 
most striking items in the experience 
of the companies, Dr. Christiernin 
said, is the great improvement in the 
mortality of women from childbirth, 
which is important because more and 
more women are becoming policy- 
holders in the Ordinary department. 

Another outstanding cause of death 
which presents a satisfactory situa- 
tion is accidents, other than those due 
to automobiles. In the Ordinary de- 
partment the decline in mortality this 
year is about 9 per cent and in the 
Industrial about 16 per cent. 
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NAMES 


IN HOME OFFICE 


AGENCY NEWS 


William H. Harrison, who recently resigned as vice- 
president and superintendent of agencies of the Atlantic 
Life Insurance Co., Richmond, Va., has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies of the Atlantic Agency of 
Richmond, which is general agent of the Atlantic Life for 
Virginia and the District of Columbia. 


Julian S. Myrick, manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York in this city, reports that the paid-for business for 
his office for November was $1,371,279, as compared with 
$1,397,774. For the year to date the total paid-for busi- 
ness amounted to $22,293,602, as compared with $20,171,- 
158 for the same period a year ago. 

The Charles B. Knight Agency, Inc., general agent of 
the Union Central Life in New York, reports total paid-for 
business for November of $1,521,537, as compared with 
$1,305,770 for November, 1936. The total paid-for busi- 
ness for eleven months is $18,371,322, as against $18,- 
882,753 for the first eleven months of 1936. 


The Connecticut Mutual Life of Hartford has appointed 
Joseph A. Diefenbach general agent at St. Paul, with head- 
quarters in the Pioneer building. He succeeds Benjamin 
Bratter, who will continue as associate general agent. 


The Bankers Life Co. of Iowa has appointed A. N. Allen 
agency manager at Peoria, Ill. He joined the company 
in 1934 as an agent at Quincy, IIl., and for the past eighteen 
months has served as agency supervisor at St. Louis. 


Stratford Lee Morton, Jr., has resigned from J. P. 
Morgan & Co., New York, to become associated with his 
father’s firm, Morton & Morton, agency of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life at St. Louis. 

Twin anniversary celebrations characterized the month 
of October for the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. when 
two general agents—Joseph E. Garland, of Farmville, 
Va., and John L. Watts, of Chicago—completed twenty-five 
years of service with the company. Diamond-studded lapel 
emblems were presented to each by D. C. MacEwen, vice- 
president of the company. 

The association of agents of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life will have as chairman of its standing committee E. M. 
Lillis, special agent at Erie, Pa., appointed to succeed 
A. E. Baker, of Indianapolis, who has been forced to retire 
because of ill health but will continue in the capacity of 
honorary chairman. 

Henry B. Ramsey, manager of the Prudential’s ordinary 
agency at Omaha, has appointed Guy R. Stribling assist- 
ant manager. He was formerly manager of the Sun Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada in Omaha. 

The Excelsior Life of Dallas, Tex., has appointed Leon 
A. Brown, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., as general agent for the 
city of Winnipeg. The company has also appointed Howard 
J. Crofts branch manager at Hamilton, Ont. 

The General American Life of St. Louis has appointed 
Daughtry & Daughtry general agents at Roswell, N. Mex., 
and R. M. Shaw general agent at Waco, Tex. 

Frank R. Lockhart has been appointed an agency assist- 
ant in the agency department of the Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of Philadelphia. 
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Frank W. Markley has been appointed general agent 
of the Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis at 
Ottumwa, Iowa, with jurisdiction over southeastern Iowa. 

The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. announces 
the appointment of Stanley F. Marsh as general agent for 
the state of Vermont, with agency offices at Barre, to suc- 
ceed Harry S. Parks, recently deceased. 








AS I LIVE 








9 pe of the highlights in an insurance reporter’s 
existence, if he is impressionable, as I am, 
will be the annual convention of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents with its galaxy of big 
names and history making reports from the leaders 
of the insurance business—not to speak of the thrill 
of wandering casually in and out of the portals of 
the big Park avenue boarding house as if one be- 
longed there with the rest of the distinguished 
guests. Therefore, it seems wasteful not to write 
something more about the recent meeting of the 
executives, albeit the balance of this issue is devoted 
largely to a verbatim report of Chairman Gerard S. 
Nollen’s scholarly address to the association and 
digest reports of other outstanding features. Still, 
there will be nothing elsewhere about the hotel 
management displaying upside down the flag of 
Great Britain, unnoticed until after the adjournment 
of the first session, or about Alfred P. Sloan ap- 
plauding heartily the chairman’s complimentary 
remarks directed to him—assuming, of course, that 
the next speaker was being introduced. It just goes 
to show you that even the most important individuals 
are apt to become a little flustered in the process 
of making a speech and in recovering from the 
nervous strain that task imposes upon one. I have 
noticed before that it is immediately following such 
efforts that most men have that dazed, exhausted 
appearance which, unfortunately, would fall to my 
lot at the moment of addressing “Mr. Chairman.” 


* * * 


EITHER does our digest of addresses include a 

picture of G. W. Geddes, general manager and 
actuary of the Northern Life Insurance Company, 
bringing greetings from the Canadian Life Officers 
Association and prefacing his remarks with a bit of 
the roughest kidding ever directed to the dignified 
membership of the association. And did they love it! 
In the first place, he agreed with Commissioner 
Bowles that, perhaps, the faces of some of the presi- 
dents did need looking into; he had never in his 
life seen a more uninteresting set of faces and in 
them could detect no indications of a ponderance of 
brain power such as to fill him with the awe which 
he probably should feel and, furthermore, he was 
impelled to ask himself “What have these fellows 
got that I haven’t got,” with candor forcing him to 
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The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. has opened a St. 
Paul agency with J. S. Nemer in charge. 

Frank C. Powell, of Mobile, Alabama, was given a gen- 
eral agent’s contract to represent the Shenandoah Life 
Insurance Co. in August of this year. For the months of 
September and October, Mr. Powell led the entire field 
force in written business. 








By Frank Ellington 








answer “Nothing very much.” Yes, Mr. Geddes had 
what it takes, even to being a party to a great 
international marriage and disclaiming any investi- 
gative mission in New York. He tore up his own 
“deep study” and instead read a paper prepared for 
him by T. Leighton Foster, giving a cheerful and 
healthy report of insurance conditions in the 


Dominion. 
* * * 


THER miscellaneous points of general interest 

in the meeting might be culled here and there 
from a reporter’s note book. For example O. Sam 
Cummings reporting that two-thirds of all the life 
insurance now produced comes from companies sig- 
natory to the Agency Practices Agreement. 
Minister of Finance Dunning of Canada warning 
against the real danger everywhere of the spread 
of dictatorship movements and Commissioner Bowles 
assuring his audience that whatever it takes to stop 
this trend, Virginia will supply. . .. Professor Clyde 
O. Ruggles, of Harvard, warning against Govern- 
ment interference in the utilities business with the 
truism that no matter who supplies such services, 
government or private industry, the consumer will 
always be found demanding the cheapest possible 
product without regard to source or ownership. 
Also, his illustration of the tremendous size of this 
country and the difficulties involved in administering 
a centralized program of control, saying if Texas 
were a lake and France an island, you could drop 
the island into the lake and sail out of sight of land 
from any shore of France. ... Or his story of the 
dog sitting on a piece of cactus, howling his head off. 
Asked why the dog did not more, a native replied 
that that there dog just likes to howl. . .. As do 
many of our citizens on both sides of every argu- 
ment. . . . They’d rather howl than get off the 
cactus. . . . Commissioner Bowles, president of the 
supervisory officials, reporting on the establishment 
of a committee to study the possible need of a new 
mortality table ... the present one is often attacked 
as obsolete... .M. Albert Linton, explaining why it 
is necessary to safeguard reserves by the use of a 
liberal anticipated mortality, and how the policy- 
holder receives the savings back in the form of 
dividends anyway... . And that during the influenza 
epidemic of 1918 the mortality experience of all 
companies mounted up far past the danger mark. 





COMPANY CHANGES 


A. R. Talbot, Lincoln, Neb., national president of the 
Modern Woodmen of America, for the past thirty-four 
years, has resigned that position, effective January 1, 
1938, and Oscar E. Aleshire, Chicago, Ill., national trea- 
surer, has been named as his successor. Henry F. Turner, 
Paducah, Ky., member of the board of directors, was 
chosen to succeed Mr. Aleshire as national treasurer. 

The George Washington Life of Charleston, W. Va., 
has appointed L. B. Perin, of Cincinnati, Ohio, and L. L. 
Osborn, of Huntington, W. Va., as regional managers of 
the company. Mr. Perin was formerly connected with the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. at Cincinnati, while Mr. 
Osborn has been associated with the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corp. 

Anthony De Mario has been promoted by the Colonial 
Life of Jersey City, N. J., to manager of the company’s 
Hoboken, N. J., office and Richard L. Gerrick to a similar 
position in Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Catholic Knights of Wisconsin, fraternal insurance 
organization, has appointed Joseph Fiedler, of Mineral 
Point, Wis., to the newly created post of general manager. 
Mr. Fiedler, for twenty years president of the fraternal, 
will locate in Milwaukee headquarters, where John M. 
Callahan will remain as secretary and organizer. 

Ira Fischer, agency manager of the Bankers Life Co. 
of Iowa at St. Louis,, has announced the promotion of 
E. 0. Schoembs, Cape Girardeau, to district supervisor for 
southeastern Missouri. 

The Occidental Life of Los Angeles has increased the 
membership of its board of directors to fifteen by the elec- 
tion of Sylvester Andriano, C. C. Chapman and A. F. 
Morlan. 

The Mutual Life of New York has appointed Merle 
Loder, one of its field men, to be district manager at Lin- 
coln for southeastern Nebraska. 

L. Z. Braun has been appointed branch manager of the 
Acacia Mutual Life at Philadelphia. He has been assist- 
ant manager of the uptown Philadelphia branch of the 
Travelers. 

Lylo H. Ferguson, formerly with the Sioux Falls (S. D.) 
agency of the Security Mutual Life of Nebraska, has been 
named district manager, with Sioux Falls as headquarters. 

The Victory Life of Topeka has opened a branch office 
at Kansas City, Mo., with W. L. Rogers, district manager, 
in charge. 

Henry Hollies, formerly with the Canada Life Assurance 
Co., has been appointed manager of the Maritime Life 
Assurance Co. at St. John, N. B. 

J. Marson Crump, superintendent of the Charlotte, N. C., 
office of the Prudential of Newark, has been transferred 
to a similar position in Nashville, Tenn. 

The Shenandoah Life Insurance Co., of Roanoke, Va., 
has appointed Don L. Henderson supervisor of the Suffolk 
territory under A. L. Bramble, Jr., manager of the Nor- 
folk branch. 

E. L. Churchill, for some years manager of the northern 
half of Alberta, has been appointed manager for the entire 
province for the Continental Life Insurance Co. 
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ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Representatives of the five local life underwriters as- 
sociations in Connecticut met recently in Waterbury and 
organized a Connecticut state association, electing Glenn 
B. Dorr, Northwestern Mutual, Hartford, as its president. 
Representatives from Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, 
Stamford and Waterbury were present at the meeting. 
This group is the twenty-eighth state body to be formed 
under the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
Other officers of the new organization are: Vice-presidents, 
John J. Hughes, Lloyd P. Stevens and Francis W. Vile, 
all of the John Hancock Mutual, and secretary-treasurer, 
Alexander F. Stolz, Mutual Benefit, New Haven. 

The Supervisors’ Association of Northern New Jersey 
will hold a dinner-meeting and the annual election at the 
Newark Athletic Club on December 14. John A. Ramsey, 
general agent of the Connecticut Mutual Life, and John 
Elliott, general agent of the Penn Mutual Life, will speak 
on “Methods Used by Supervisors to Advance.” 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Columbia, S. C.., 
is sponsoring a course for students preparing to take 
C.L.U. examinations. Classes, led by Professor George 
McKutchen and Carlisle Roberts, are held each Monday at 
5 p. m. at the law school of the University of South Caro- 
lina. 

Two classes are now studying under the auspices of the 
Birmingham Life Underwriters’ Association in prepara- 
tion for chartered life underwriters’ examinations. One 
class consists of agents of various companies. W. Shef- 
field Owen, of the Sun Life, himself a C.L.U., is in charge 
of instruction. 

President Huston LaClair of the Birmingham (Ala.) 


Association of Life Underwriters, has announced 1935 
committee chairmen as follows: Membership, Roger 
Quincy, with C. T. Bush as co-chairman for industrial 
agents; program, O. L. Mims; meeting, M. A. Davidson; 
educational and publicity, J. F. Marshall with T. J. Ham- 
mer as co-chairman of publicity and Sheffield Owen as co- 
chairman for education. 

Walter W. Head, president of the General American 
Life, St. Louis, Mo., is to speak at a joint meeting of the 
Memphis Life Underwriters’ Association and the Memphis 
Junior Chamber of Commerce on December 9. His subject 
will be “Europe Today.” 

Actuaries of the eleven western states, composing the 
Pacific Actuaries Club, met at Del Monte for their annual 
three-day fall conference recently. Leslie J. Cooper, of 
the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., president of the 
organization, conducted the sessions. 

O. Sam Cummings, of Dallas, Tex., president of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, spoke on “The 
Institution of Life Insurance” recently before the Okla- 
homa City Chamber of Commerce. 

The Life Agency Supervisors Club of Chicago will be 
host to Chicago general agents and managers at a dinner 
at the United States Naval Reserve Armory on De 
cember 9. 

The seventh annual sales congress of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Northern New Jersey will be held 
January 14, in the auditorium of the Mutual Benefit Life 
Insurance Co. building in Newark. 

The Seattle Life Insurance Managers’ Association is em- 
barking upon an institutional advertising campaign in 
daily newspapers for one year at a cost of more than 
$5,000. 








FOUR BILLIONS 


ORE than one milestone has been 
marked by the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company in 1937. 
Our Seventy-fifth Anniversary year has 
also seen the achievement of the four 


billion dollar mark in insurance in force. 


A half million dollars life insurance 
on the lives of less than 300 policy- 
holders was in force on the books of the 
John Hancock at the end of its first year 
of business. Caring for this trust was a 


task met with a keen sense of responsibility 





by the little group of men who founded 


this Company. 


No less does an organization dependent 
on the skills and the integrity of many 
men and women, feel its responsibility to 
the five million persons who today entrust 


to it a four billion dollar estate. 








JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAI, 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS . . GUY W. COX, President 
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ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


HE forgotten men at every convention are the 
| inline aaeedlh who shift scenes, erect props, cast 
big-name speakers in their proper roles and generally 
are responsible for the success or failure of the session. 
Theirs is a job that is done without benefit of spotlight 
or applause. They do their work quietly months in 
advance of the big show and can rest only when the 
featured speakers mount the platform, adjust their 
papers before the “mike” and launch forth on the busi- 
ness of settling the problems of the nation. And even 
then the program-makers aren’t sure that they’ve done 
a good job. It isn’t until the speakers have been okayed 
by the audience that the forgotten men can breathe 
normally. As, for instance, last week, when the annual 
conclave of the Assn. of Life Insurance Presidents took 
over the Waldorf-Astoria for two days. The program- 
makers for this duplex session had the usual worries 
over their discretion in selecting the cast of performers. 
But from the outset there was no doubt that an enter- 
taining two days had been scheduled. Not only was 
the cream of executive life insurance talent listed 
among the orators, but stars in fields dissociated from 
life insurance captured the attention of the crowd. The 
outstanding “G-Man” of the nation, J. Edgar Hoover, 
who closed the session; Dr. Alexis Carrel, who collabo- 
rated with Lindbergh in creating the “mechanical 
heart;” Dr. Thomas Parran, Surgeon-General of the 
U. S. Public Health Service; Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
chairman of the board of General Motors, and Major 
Orland Russell Sweeney, professor of chemical engineer- 
ing, Iowa State College, were non-insurance men who 
kept the standees in the auditorium from making sur- 
reptitious exits. 


HILE life insurance presidents were a dime a dozen at the 

Waldorf on Thursday and Friday, there were an unusual 
number of other insurance men—life, casualty, commissioners 
agents, brokers, stock and mutual—in fact, a representative 
cross section of the business gave color and personality to the 
blue ribbon life insurance gathering of the year. Next to Presi- 
dent William H. Kingsley of the Penn Mutual Life, for example, 
was Cliff McMillen, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual 
on Madison Avenue, while Commissioner John Blackall of the 
Connecticut department sat within reaching distance of John J. 
King, president of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau, and John McNulty, 
Times Square Prudential manager, rubbed elbows with Judge 
Albert Conway of Brooklyn, former N. Y. superintendent of 
insurance. 


URROUNDING this serene planet were a number 

of lesser satellites which made New York insur- 
ance-conscious during the week. Some of these were: 
the meeting of the Assn. of Life Insurance Counsel; the 
conference of trustees of National Assn. of Life Under- 
writers; the annual dinner of the Life Office Manage- 
ment and also that tendered by John J. King (Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau) in honor of Harry R. Wilson, Amer- 
ican Life Convention president; and the annual meet- 
ing of the National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners. 
You could choose the event that interested you partic- 
ularly or toss a coin and go to one at random, assured 
that you would be sufficiently rewarded for the effort. 
Or you could, as a surprising number did, take in all 
the events and make quite a week out of it. 
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Insurance Company | 
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“The Company of the Minute Man” 


JAY R. BENTON, Pres. E. C. MANSFIELD, Sec’y & Treas. 
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THREE STEPS FORWARD! 


ALL THREE EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1938 


1. New Jersey Standard of reserves 
with 3% interest instead of 342%. 


2. Interest rate on policy loans reduced 
to 5! 2%. 


3. Charge on semi-annual, quarterly 
and monthly premiums reduced 
1%. | 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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GROUP INSURANCE 


The 10,000 employees of the International Nickel Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., are to be covered by sickness and non- 
occupational accident insurance, thus completing a cover- 
age that now includes life insurance and pension benefits 
as well as the sickness and accident benefits, it has been 
announced by Donald MacAskill, vice-president of the com- 
pany. The plan is on a contributory basis, 50 per cent of 
the premiums being paid by the company. It is being un- 
derwritten by the Metropolitan Life of New York. 

J. B. Slattery & Bros., Inc., of Brooklyn, manufacturer 
of gas ranges and appliances, has adopted a group insur- 
ance program which provides employees with more than 
$55,000 of life insurance supplemented by sickness and 
non-occupational accident benefits. It is underwritten by 
the Metropolitan Life of New York on a cooperative basis. 

T. C. Esser Co. of Milwaukee, manufacturers of paints 
and distributors of glass and wall paper, has adopted a 
group insurance program which provides more than 100 
employees with $160,000 life insurance, supplemented by 


sickness and non-occupational accident benefits. The plan 
is being underwritten by the Metropolitan Life of New 
York on a cooperative basis. 


DEATHS 

Thomas O. West, 64, secretary-treasurer and a director 
of the Kentucky Central Life & Accident Insurance Co. 

Sumner M. Cross, 58, president of the Columbia Life 
Insurance Co., at his home in Cincinnati. 

John C. Kidd, 66, former insurance commissioner of 
Indiana, at Miami, Fla. 

Edmond Coffin Stout, 75, Camden, S. C., retired architect 
and engineer of the Prudential of Newark for twenty-five 
years. 

P. H. Dean, 72, Waco, Tex., agent of the New York Life 
for more than thirty years. 

Clarence H. Ream, 49, Worcester, Mass., general agent 
of the Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
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better able to listen. It works every time! 


$5,000 and one for $8,000, both on repliers. 


it may be worth to people in other territories.” 
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“THE STOCK MARKET DOESN’T BOTHER ME” 


“The Stock Market doesn’t bother me,” writes one of our suc- 
cessful younger New York agents. “Over in the Wall Street 
district a lot of people who have never seen a ticker or owned 
a share of stock get jittery the moment the market takes a 


“I used to worry about that but now when stocks go off I 
keep out of Wall Street and do my selling to people who are 


“The direct mail is still pulling excellent repliers, even though 
the stock market is shooting off fireworks. I am sending two 
applications to the Home Office under separate cover, one for 


“It looks to me as if this is going to be the best year I have 
ever had. I thought you would like to know that for whatever 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


Committee Chairmen 


Appointed for I.A.C. 


New chairmen for the standing 
committees of the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference to serve during the 
1937-38 administration, have been 
named by Arthur A. Fisk, advertising 
manager of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, and president 
of the conference. 

Numbered among the chairmen are 
the advertising managers of some of 
the largest life, fire and casualty com- 
panies in the United States, with men 
of equal prominence in some instances 
serving as committee associates. The 
appointments follow: 

Street and highway safety—David 
C. Gibson, Maryland Casualty. 

Standards of practice—Henry H. 
Putnam, John Hancock Mutual Life. 

Frontier safety—Charles E. Crane, 
National Life. 

Accident & health week—Clarence 
A. Palmer, Insurance Company of 
North America. 

Life insurance week — Arthur H. 
Reddall, Equitable Assurance Society. 

Program—Ray C. Dreher, chair- 
man, Boston Insurance Co.; W. Leslie 
Lewis, Agricultural Ins. Co.; Harold 
Taylor, American Insurance Co.; C. J. 
Fitzpatrick, United States Fidelity & 
Guarantee. 

Committee to cooperate with police 
authorities of New York City towards 
the reduction of deaths and accidents 
by automobiles—Stanley F. Withe, 
chairman, Aetna Casualty & Surety; 
A. H. Thiemann, New York Life; Wil- 
liam J. Traynor, North British & Mer- 
cantile. 

Publicity—Frank J. Price, Jr., Pru- 
dential. 

Membership — Arthur H. Reddall, 
chairman, Equitable; Jarvis W. 
Mason, National Fire. 
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THIS WESTERN WORLD 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


ERSONALLY, I like the method recently put into 

effect—as far as production ideas are concerned—by 
Arthur James, vice-president in charge of agencies for 
the Wisconsin National Life Insurance Company of Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Believing that the home-office executive some- 
times becomes so engrossed with managerial affairs that 
he is prone to lose a proper perspective of field dif- 
ficulties, Mr. James inaugurated the plan of calling regu- 
lar meetings of agency managers. At these sessions 
there are no set speeches; no “pep talks” as such; and 
no elaborate outlining of major objectives. Rather are 
the gatherings informal get-togethers at which each one 
in attendance is asked for his opinion on current pro- 
cedure and actual problems in real sales work. The sug- 
gestions of agents are sought and their advice is heeded. 
When I talked with him in Oshkosh recently, Mr. James 
told me that these meetings—at which every one “lets 
his hair down”—have not only proved popular with the 
men, but have achieved the primary aim of giving the 
home - office officials a genuine comprehension of the 
troubles of the field. They also, despite their impromptu 
character, have won a greater degree of cooperation 
from the agency force itself and have removed any 
agency feeling that the home office has a “stand off, we 
know it all” attitude. 


ORTUNATELY for the business of life insurance, the 
FS idea of “show window” stuffed shirts as leading 
officers of companies has been discarded. The modern 
life insurance president, West as well as East, is an 
up-to-the-minute man. He knows hundreds of his com- 
pany’s agents personally and appreciates their dif- 
ficulties. Such officials as O. J. Arnold, president of the 
Northwestern National at Minneapolis; Gerard Nollen, 
president of the Bankers Life at Des Moines; M. J. 
Cleary, president of the Northwestern Mutual at Mil- 
waukee (affectionately called Mike by a host of field 
men); H. G. Royer, president of the Great Northern Life 
at Chicago; and many others are indicative of what I 
mean. Not only do they have a real grasp of manage- 
ment and of investment trends, but they are as fully 
cognizant of sales action and reaction as the smallest 
agent in the smallest town. 


OME of the oldtimers in the business still tell stories 
5 of how Canadian agents of a large life insurance 
company, that has its head office in the United States, 
used to hire an impressive-looking actor of imposing 
stature—tog him out in top hat, cutaway and stick—and 
take him around to industrial policyholders introducing 
him as “President Blank of our company who came all 
the way from New York to this city because he has the 
welfare of each and every policyholders’ family at 
heart.” Doubtless the gag worked in certain strata of 
the population (it must have, since the agents paid the 
actor $5 per day!), but such sales methods are dead as 
the Dodo. The life president of today is impressive, 
not because of “front,” but because his exhaustive 
knowledge and understanding of the business make him 
impressive. Also because his constant mixing with 
agents in the field makes him humane in his viewpoint. 
His men are men to him, not just profit-sharpened cogs 
in a profitable machine. 
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Connecticut Underwriters 
Form State Association 


Representatives of the five local life 
underwriters associations in Connecti- 
cut met recently in Waterbury and 
organized a Connecticut State Asso- 
ciation, electing Glenn B. Dorr, North- 
western Mutual, Hartford, as _ its 
president. Representatives from 
Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven, 
Stamford and Waterbury were pres- 
ent at the meeting. This group is the 
28th state body to be formed under 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. 

Other officers of the new organiza- 
tion are: vice-presidents, John J. 
Hughes, Stamford; Lloyd P. Stevens, 
Bridgeport, and Francis W. Vile, 
Waterbury, all of the John Hancock 
Mutual; secretary-treasurer, Alex- 
ander F. Stolz, Mutual Benefit, New 
Haven. 

Five directors were also named by 
the organizing group. They include: 
Wilbur W. Hartshorn, Metropolitan, 
Hartford; Merle F. Hunt, Phoenix 
Mutual, Stamford; Daniel E. Johnson, 
Fidelity Mutual, Bridgeport; Howard 
V. Krick, Penn Mutual, New Haven; 
and John J. Surprenant, John Hancock 
Mutual, Waterbury. 





“Many Merry Christmases, Many 
Happy New Years, unbroken Friend- 
ships, great accumulation of Cheerful 
Recollections, Affection on Earth, and 


Heaven at last for all of us.” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


V WIR 


Since none has ever expressed its spirit 
more happily, we let Charles Dickens 
convey our wishes for the approaching 
Christmas Season to readers of this 
journal : 
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COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


Seven Prudential superintendente have celebrated Pru- 
dential anniversaries during the month of November. They 
are E. Wallace Coyle, Boston No. 2 district, 35 years; 
John C. Fulton, Beaver Falls, Pa., and Hector P. Belmore, 
Fall River, Mass., both 30 years; George W. Butler, 
Atlanta, Ga., Thurley C. Cross, Tampa, Fla., James M. 
English, Jacksonville, Fla., and Herbert G. Boyd, Glendale, 
Calif., all 25 years. 

J. L. Mueller, Fort Wayne representative of the Lincoln 
National Life Insurance Co., has been named vice-president 
of the Minute-Men Club, top honor club of the company. 
Mr. Mueller won this honor by virtue of his early qualifica- 
tion for membership. H. C. Lawrence of Newark, N. J., 
is president of the club, having won the office in October. 

On the evening of November 18, in the grand ballroom 
of the William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, was held a banquet 
and dance, participated in by the members of the Colonial 
Life Insurance Co. field organization of Western Pennsy]l- 
vania, and their wives. Over 230 were present. The oc- 
casion was the celebration of the successful closing of a 
record-breaking month in honor of the company’s presi- 
dent, Ernest J. Heppenheimer. 

The name of the Security Plan Life Insurance Co. of St. 
Paul has been changed to Security National Life Insur- 
ance Co. and its headquarters moved to Minneapolis. T. C. 
Borg and J. W. Seaberg are the men now in control of 
the company, which will continue to write industrial life 
insurance. 

Vincent Welch, second vice-president of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, will address Equitable district 
managers and field assistants at a meeting in St. Paul, 
December 11. 

Production of more than $16,000,000 of new business, 
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including $8,000,000 of life insurance applications and an 
equivalent amount of accident and health and annuity poli- 
cies, marked the fall inter-agency contest of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. during a six weeks’ period just 
closed. 

Jefferson Standard agents have closed a successful cam- 
paign staged during the month of November in honor of 
the birthday of Julian Price, president of the company. 
$9,000,000 in new business was submitted to the home 
office during the thirty-day birthday celebration. 

The Union Saint-Joseph de Saint Hyacinthe, Quebec 
fraternal society, is planning to incorporate as a mutual 
life insurance company, according to a notice in the 
Quebec Gazette. The proposed company, to be known as 
La Survivance, will operate as a Quebec company. 

The twenty-third annual meeting of the Northwestern 
Mutual Life agencies of the New England, Middle and 
South Atlantic States will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York city on January 3-4. 


JUDICIAL 

Unquestioned effort on the part of a life insurance 
policyholder to change the beneficiary before his death is 
of no effect unless all formalities of such a change are 
complied with, according to a recent decision of the Loui- 
siana Supreme Court, which confirmed a lower court’s 
judgment holding that the Metropolitan Life of New York 
must pay $10,000 to Mrs. Madiyn G. Clesi as beneficiary 
of a policy issued to Anthony J. Clesi. 

Punctuation of an accident insurance policy formed the 
basis of a ruling against an insurer by the Indiana Appel- 
late Court. The decision was in the case Kentucky Home 
Life Insurance Co. vs. Russell W. Dyer as administrator. 




















BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN ALL STATES LIFE 


HE business sled—to rush the season a bit with our INSURANCE COMPANY 


metaphor—appears to be about at the bottom of this 
present “depression,” with the front runners going up AND 
and the rear runners still going down. As indicated 
statistically lower in this column, security prices rose 
last week and steel ingot production continued its decline. GUARANTY LIFE 
The sensitive—sometimes oversensitive—stock market 
has sensed favorable changes in the nation’s capital and 
is responding accordingly, while the slower demand INSURANCE COMPANY 
mechanism of the steel market has not yet begun to 


show a one. _ ma meryure shift in warenngaen WANTED: To see every 
feeling is a more pronounced intention on the part of P 
the Capitol and more willingness on the part of the life insurance agent double 
White House, to “do something for business’”—some- zs 5 " r 

thing immediate, that is. Whether proper tax reform his earnings with his own 
can be worked out in time for passage at this special cood company. Stav where 
session is doubtful, but it is certain to come early next > . : 

year. President Roosevelt’s message on housing called you are and make good in 
for from twelve to sixteen billion dollars worth of con- ° r 
struction during the next five years, paid for with private the largest possible way P 
funds but with greater F.H.A. aid in financing. Both You have our earnest good 


House and Senate are struggling with their respective 
agricultural bills, which have aroused varied and hearty 
opposition. On Monday the United States Supreme Court 
gave decisions upholding (a) state taxation of the income 
of a government contractor on work within that state 


and (b) Federal taxation of profits from the sale of . 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA 


stock dividends. 


wishes. 


BEN W. LACY, President 


* 
| 
ITH William Green, president of the A.F. of L., 
and John L. Lewis, chairman of the C.I.0., actually 
sitting down and talking with each other, it looked as 
though the split in the labor movement might be closed 
up, but the outlook is still discouraging. Meanwhile, Mr. THE NEED OF THE 
Green has put forward his own wages-and-hours bill, GENERAL AGENT 
offered as a substitute for the Black-Connery bill passed 
by the Senate in the last session and last week brought - - - Is a selling plan for the new agent which (1) 
out of the Rules committee in the House. causes him to make money his first week (2) 
gives him the habit of many interviews each day 
(3) enables him to get cash with each application 
yee pst average security prices in the weeks (4) discovers the prospect’s life insurance needs. 
ended November 27 and December 4, 1937, according 
to the New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New 
York Stock Exchange as follows: 


Nov. 27 Dec. 4 REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE 
Monday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials 130.16 133.50 132.72 134.80 INSURANCE COMPANY 








* * 


Believe it or not, we have such a plan. Address 
inquiries to O. R. McAtee, Director of Agencies. 


OP ME. ockascx 23.80 25.32 25.18 26.07 
. 25.32 25. 26. pe ‘ a — 
100 stocks .. ... 98.25 101.05 100.46 102.18 Registered Policy Protection 
30 bonds ...... 88.63 88.68 88.73 90.02 THEO. P. BEASLEY, President and General Manager 
. Home Office - Dallas, Texas 





| 50 per cent of capacity, The Iron Age’s steel ingot 
production estimate for last week, the final low in the 
recent descent? That trade authority thinks that it 

may be, forecasting a fluctuating December and a Jan- The 


uary of less than seasonal improvement. 
Lacs LIFE AGENT’S BRIEF 
HILE cotton futures were rather feebly moving 1937 Edition 








this way and that last week, news of Argentine 
frost and drought has markedly strengthened the wheat 


market. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of Trade THE SPECTATOR 


rose 1 to 4% cents, while corn and oats gained fraction- 
ally and rye advanced 1% to 2% cents. 56th and Chestnut Swern. Philadelphia, Pa. id 
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Actual VS. Expected Mortality—From 1922 to 1936 







































































1936 \VERAGES 
. > 
COMPANIES | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1922 | 1927 | 1932 | 1922 
| Expected Actual Ratio| to to to to 
| 1926 | 1931 1936 | 1936 
| — 
Aetna Life. | 59.10) 68.72) e 95) 61.32] 64.44) 64 .36| 69.50) 73.70| 74.21) 73.26] 77.49| 75.30| 73.75| 73.59} 40,595,508) 29,498,627| 72.66] 63.52) 71.33| 74.56) 71 00 
American United § | 42.28) 46.86) 50.40) 48.40) 62.89| 59.67) 58.00 69.68| 66.07] 76.84| 71.74) 80.64| 73.22| 63.54, 1,611,138, 1,395,924] 86.64) 52.47| 66.40) 75.55| 65 87 
Atlantic Life | 36.24) 38.25) 52.45| 42.89] oH 40) 48.43) 57.30] 64.33| 64.38| 69.25| 63.30] 62.61| 58.04| 56.71, 1,290,159 911,816 70 67| 48.02) 61.23) 62.32) 58 32 
ers, Ia.t | 62.58) 66.90) 61 82) 60.92 64.57| 68.54) 69.06| 64.76) 64 91| 67.86| 62.34| 60.90| 60.41| 8.870.982) 5,563. 757| 63.29) 63.04) 66.34) 63.02 64 24 
Bankers of Nebraska. 39.19} 39.86) 35.38) 38.8 32 95) 36 30) 29.40) 39.18) 38.83) 38.76) 40.34) 32.72| 38.52] 45.35, 1,064, 621 449,816, 42.25| 37.01) 36.60) 39.54) 37.74 
Beneficial Life 54.83] 44.62) 46.41) 28 36 40.13) 43.40) 41.15) 51.76) 42.55) 48.78) 44.30) 46 61) 53.48) 43.71 603,813 225,585| 37.36) 43.22) 45.68) 44.64) 44 68 
Berkshire | 51.32) 71.98] 58.93) 63.60) 62.66) 53 82) 60.94) 72.26] 69.10| 67.42) 65.41] 66.48| 75.50 67.58| 2,088,806] 1,397,653) 66.91) 61 80| 65.07| 68.34) 65 33 
Business Mens | 44.00) 33.36) 26.98) 29.89) 33.94| 25.93| 34.01| 39.61| 39.03) 48.32) 44.81) 48.29| 51.96] 48.52| 1,051,241 546, 105| 51.95) 32.23) 39.48) 49.24! 44.46 
Canada Life | 51.21) 53.28) 41.77) 41.20) 56.28) 54.12) 55.36) 64.77| 57.91| 64.10) 60.40) 61.77) 59.14| 52.35) 7,424,020, 4,598, 208| 61.94) 48.75) 56.52) 56.33) 57.14 
Central Life, lowa 34.88) 33.28) 38.05) 37.98) 37.79| 31.63) 34.92) 39.58) 43.39) 39.82) 35.20] 53.64) 41.79| 38.27| 1,482,908 630,811) 42.54) 36 60, 37.98) 38.83) 37.90 
Central, Chicago . 42.55) 36.54) 24 95) 37.70) 42.94] 41.05| 37.01/ 38.05) 37.08) 52.18] 51.47| 59.92) 68.05) 54.94) 606, 402 333,900! 55.06! 37.00) 41.53) 57.78\ 47.17 
Central States 43.85) 35.11) 35.15) 39.28) 38.47) 39.45| 37.73) 44.99| 44.41) 44.52) 54.27| 56.48| 52.18) 67.89] 817,595) 391,995| 47.92| 38.35 41.50 55.70) 46.58 
Columbia, Ohio | 45.95) 63.58) 78.74) 55.63) 60.04! 78.33) 55.66| 53.23) 54.00) 64.25] 78.21/ 59.84| 58.23) 66.42 198,364 121,214) 61.11] 60.32) 61.05) 65.04) 62.41 
Columbian National | 57.26) 58.20) 52.28) 51.11| 64.19) 49.49) 58.80) 73.12| 84.53) 68.00) 75.01| 74.43| 63.90] 71.62 1,649,850) 1,117,409) 67.73 56.68| 67.25) 70.80) 65.06 
Connecticut General 53.74) 52.72) 49.05) 51.36) 35.04) 49.51) 58.05) 62.22) 71.50) 67.26) 66.34) 68.24) 64.09| 68.00) 11,583,760 8,088,581| 69.83) 52.45) 62.59) 67.31) 62.34 
Connecticut Mutual | 47.83) 49.41) 46.43) 46.28) 52.65) 52.20) 46.19) 51.76] 56.72) 55.04) 58.37) 57.54) 54.17) 49.48] 9,306,178, 5,082,166) 54.61 48.69| 52.61| 54.86) 52.36 
Continental Am. Life, Del.) 48.25) 59.26) 25.08) 42.56) 69.06) 29.24) 47.98| 46.69| 46.05) 53.99| 44.22| 48 88| 53.77| 56.97| 1,174,434 801,186) 68.22) 49.69 45.66 54.88] 50 64 
Equitable, N. Y. 58.22) 56.1 08) 52.15) 54.18) 54.00) 58.36) 61.03) 63.74) 65.36) 65.73) 60.66) 62.92| 62.64) 73,962,895! 44,655,606) 60.38) 55.14) 60.89) 62.48) 60.23 
Equitable of Iowa | 40 31| 44.52) 34.95) 30.55) 35.20) 33.95) 45.60) 44.92| 42.83] 45.00) 45.00) 44.39| 53.25| 46.23] 5,132,660, 2,505,489 48 .81| 36.62) 42.76) 47.42| 43 08 
Federal Life | 57.56) 46.60) 48 86) 52.82) 44.97) 44.68) 54.26) 49.45) 64.73) 60.47| 48.76) 63.66| 71.18] 56.51 877,930 536,809) 61.14) 49.73) 55.49) 59.55) 55.75 
Fidelity Mutual | 57.10) 59.59) 60.70) 54.94) 57.69) 58.74) 59.88| 57.19) 68.83) 54.77) 61.40) 59.93] 55.50| 58.83) 3,922,820| 2,296,264) 58 .54| 57.97) 50.94) 58.90] 60 67 
Franklin Life. . . 52.77) 50.31| 53.56) 55.32) 51.70) 50.55| 58.46| 61.18) 60.89) 60.17) 74.93) 64.94| 60.43) 64.00! 1.784.806 915,212) 51.28) 52.78) 67.95) 74.15] 58.57 
Gt. West., Winnipeg, Can..| 41.93) 39.68) 34.34) 35.33) 43.62| 38.00) 38.28| 41.83) 45.34| 43.51| 45.52] 43 23| 45.65| 41.48| 5,430,556, 2,572/503| 47.37| 39.00 41.63 44.65) 42 19 
Guarantee Mutual 51.07) 59.26| 49.91) 42.69) 48.65| 60.06! 59.89| 59.36) 58.69) 36.56] 48.99) 55.71| 50.53) 58.74) 1,673,233 983,213) 58.76 53.99 
Guardian of American 56.48) 52.02) 49.64) 53.33) 49.71) 47.90] 48 39) 55.38) 49.86 47.22] 49 22| 44.35) 49.73| 54.21; 4 2,464,525) 55.95, 52.02) 45.20) 46.51, 50 61 
Home, New York 62.86) 56.05) 62.40) 58.84) 54.65) 54.80) 52.77) 63.82) 59.26) 57.34) 65.57| 56.23) 59.00) 62.94; 3,613,940) 2,155,500, 59.64| 57.95) 57.77| 60.73) 58 72 
Indianapolis Life 35.70) 26.88) 42.72) 40.47) 38.60) 38.56) 53.25) 39.20] 43.02| 34.33) 42.54) 21.78) 46.84) 44.84 865,907 375,119) 43.32) 37.33) 41.31 44.64) 41.98 
Kansas City Life 40.32) 65.08) 34.09) 40.92) 40.72) 44.02) 47.10) 51.10) 47.52) 46.28) 56.31) 55.26) 44.94) 47.80} 3,895,251) 2, 158,596) 55.42) 40.03) 47.32) 52.03) 47 21 
LaFayette Life, Ind. 45.02) 46.08) 45.20) 40.74) 41.14) 62.22| 52.62) 47.54) 40.56) 32.61| 40.07| 47.11| 53.32) 48.65 247, 237 123,266| 49.84) 43.45 46.41) 47.72| 46.10 
Lamar Life. 49.74) 55.16) 37.95| 46.26] 51.90] 62.66) 42.36) 44.93) 44.70] 60.87| 57.92] 62.10| 50.77| 57 46 610,960 332,343) 54.40) 47.80) 50.22) 56.42) 52.02 
Lincoln National 41.99) 55.61) 44.99, 47.60) 52.02) 58.72| 53.40) 60.10) 60.93) 67.70) 69.30) 70.03) 60.32) 57.96! 10,036,465) 6,419,997) 63.97) 49.98) 60.99) 64.44) 60.43 
Manhattan 76.05) 65.79| 73.34) 62.78) 78.68) 77.92) 70.27) 70.51) 86.88) 69.92) 71.01) 66.83) 68.03) 74.84 627 , 687 449,197) 71.56) 71.29) 75.23) 70.37) 77 84 
Manufacturers, Canada... .| 45.97) 45.31) 42.21| 47.13) 46.80) 53.96) 59.26) 60.07| 52.97) 62.42| 56.94) 67.98] 60.54 53.90, 4,692,263) 2,663,119) 56.76) 45.63) 57.76 59.27| 55.80 
Maryland | 57.64) 61.92) 44.19) 61.58) 50.63) 47.54) 43.66) 66.08| 55.22) 75.95) 81.98) 51.67| 53.50) 55.29 145, 233 68.429) 47.12) 55.10 57.78) 58.58) 57 55 
Massachusetts Mutual... .| 52.86] 49.77) 50.00) 47.66| 50.68| 47.70] 49.46| 50.93) 58 56.49| 54.45) 59.69) 60.16) 56.66) 18,743,183) 10,552,846) 56.30) 50.06 53.03) 57.37| 54.13 
Midland Mutual | 82.29) 27.49) 32.21) 42.93) 25.87| 49.48) 36.60/ 40.23) 47.88) 44.30] 43.47] 36 47/ 48.02) 34 30 989, 186 435,608| 44.05) 32.19) 43.70) 41.23) 40 25 
Minnesota Mutual 47.32) 53.75) 49.54) 52.36) 50.88) 40.05) 46.27) 52.74) 52.28) 61.35| 49.47| 61.25) 56.72| 52.86, 2,024,905, 1,054,420) 52.07) 49.42) 51.62) 54 60) 52.62 
Mutual Benefit. 45.00 53.24) 55.75) 48.64) 53.44| 50.61) 59.03) 55.39) 55.84) 63.66] 60.06| 62.91, 55.23) 63.50| 23,349,742) 15,238,081, 65.26) 51.34) 57.05, 61.36) 57.09 
Mutual, New York | 59,83) 63.40) 56.26) 52.85) 51.42) 54.45) 54.89) 50.96| 63.04) 65.32) 65.61| 69.17) 68.64| 65.85) 43,614,364) 28,834,533) 66.11, 56.32] 59.82) 67.07) 61 54 
Mutual Trust 49.17) 48.16) 50.52) 49.18) 46.42) 43 90| 46.11| 47.84) 42.54) 44.01) 45.54/ 45 00| 45.79/ 47.61; 1,422,283 623,459) 43.83) 48.04) 44.81) 45.53) 45 88 
National Life, Vt. | 60.64) 49.85| 47.86) 49.90] 51.90] 53 41| 55.09| 50.96) 59.14] 60.91| 60.51 62.52 59.21| 56.37| 5,800,016, 3,247,546) 55.99| 49.98 56.07| 58.95) 55.48 
New England Mutual | 52.84) 46.69| 52.69) 45.88) 45.79| 49.75| 52.57| 55.58) 54.39/ 60.31| 64.35) 63.39| 54.13| 52.88 14,954,375, 8,826,466) 59.02] 48.54) 54.83) 58.69| 54.92 
New York. | 56.85) 55.59) 55.82) 53.72) 54.48) 52.12) 57.25) 57.66) 59.23) 62.55| 61.36) 62.21| 64.01| 58.42) 67,842,900| 38,874,862) 57.30) 55.17) 58.02) 60.70) 60.7 
North American, Canada..| 40.01} 48.78) 45 87| 39.05| 43.27| 46 91) 51.54) 55.82| 44.90) 48.74) 48.10) 40.87) 47.34) 37.12) 1,678,617 916,054) 54.57) 44.07, 49.54) 45.42) 46.72 
North American, Chicago..| 48.17) 48.29) 58.30) 40.21) 50.06) 49.57| 45.44) 47.22) 45.51| 44.18) 50.07| 38.97) 53.12) 66.14 559, 628 336, 634| 60.15) 48.94 46.32) 53.18) 49.35 
Northwestern Mutual | 50.02) 50.21| 47.50) 47.40} 48 38) 48.81) 56.56) 56.78) 57.70| 63.10| 61.09| 61.43) 58 63| 59.46| 43,803,566 24,920,637| 56.78| 48.63 56.88) 59.50) 55 69 
Northwestern National....| 41.79) 41.38) 38.51) 40.63) 45.36) 46.11) 46.79 48.48) 47.01| 53.06) 51.50| 53.01, 45.32| 44.15| 3,528,749, 1, 586,548| 44.96) 41.63, 48.83) 47.57) 47.18 
Occidental, Cal... | 35 93) 46.40) 49.01) 39.15) 44.14| 45.25] 53.98] 49.10) 50.61) 57.56| 57.90] 55.55) 56.56] 57.06| 2,259,686, 1,006,114) 44.52) 43.14) 52.32) 54.11| 51.53 
Ohio National. 48.24) 56.45) 43.33) 39.01) 51.01) 39.75) 54.41) 53.66) 50.93) 51.85) 61.99| 54.06| 57.33| 44.65, 1,676,756) 707,122} 42.17) 47.09} 50.35) 53.21| 48.28 
Ohio State ss 31.11) 35.64) 38.00| 75.46) 47.19| 43.85) 38.77| 46.50] 45.60) 52.18) 45.80) 46.35) 41.76) 41 45 60, 306 350,501 46.10) 36.66) 45.57) 44.28) 43.03 
Old Line Life, Wis. | 42.34) 43.50) 33.49) 35.77) 42.41| 38.82) 31.22) 38.75) 39.42) 40.13) 57.25| 40.90) 46.56) 45.77 745,506 328,072) 44.01| 39.37) 37.70) 47.05) 41.45 
Oregon Mutual. | 52.43) 37.53) 36.44) 42.79) 55.00) 52.47) 39.49) 52.12) 51.62) 42 19| 60.74) 57.35) 49.69) 43.090 483,384 197,949) 40.95) 45.07, 47.50) 50.44, 48 05 
Pacific Mutual * | 46.78) 47.85) 43.31) 44.68) 43.59| 45.20) 53.12) 56.50) 62.61) 58.07| 62.10 59.10] 61.17| 60.09) 2,943,991) 1,559,432) 52.97| 45.07) 55.44) 61.98) 55 20 
Penn Mutual 60.20} 61.48/ 59.29) 53.53] 57.70, 56.49| 58.34| 65.43] 66.00| 68 _91| 63.61| 66.47| 64.29| 60.52| 20,684,447| 13,382,655| 64.70| 58.19| 63.35 62.30 
Philadelphia Life | 75.18) 63.98) 58.28) 62.82] 84.14) 77.84) 83.30) 74.62| 95.11] 84.76) 78.03) 89.11) 70 49| 57.11 7,858 460,516) 75.76) 69.04) 83.09| 74.70) 75.99 
Phoenix Mutual | 53.83) 54.02) 59.40) 49.55) 48.81| 52.06) 61.81) 56.39) 52.41) 57.57) 55.18) 55.36) 54.42) 48.55) 6,174,446, 3,328,574) 53.91| 52.90) 56.05) 53 51) 54.28 
Provident Mutual 42.78| 51.65) 48.61] 43.21) 49.21| 43.24) 46.97| 54.11] 57.84) 54.46) 55.06) 55.57| 57.21| 53.60| 9.524.164) 4.677,885| 49.12] 47.14) 51.71) 54.13) 51.43 
Reliance. .. | 49 33) 52.56] 49 38) 49 67| 4 a) 51.84) 44.90) 45.11) 51.16) 50.10] 57.14) 56.17| 55.88) 53.27| 4,238,326, 2,213,017) 52.21) 51.49 48.64) 54.94) 51.70 
Reserve Loan | 42.94) 40.94) 45.46) 48.37) 51.31) 63.21| 59.68) 61.83) 79.53) 64.60| 48 31) 65.31) 54.61! 686 , 340 331,293) 48.27) 43.81) 62.99) 55.83) 54.90 
Security Mutual, Neb. 47.68} 21.48) 22.34) 26.87] 3 34| 29.93) 41.57| 41.60) 40.06) 51.38] 55.15) 43.53/ 46.68) 36.50 268,141 93,063) 34.71| 31.68 42.76) 44.76) 39.58 
Security Mutual, N. Y....| 64.05) 75.25) 74.97) 60.79) 72.16} 70.42| 64.10] 69.90) 65.49] 60.21| 60.20) 68 36| 69.66| 70.75 850, 264) 581,165) 68.35) 69.30) 65.72) 67.26) 67.28 
Southeastern | 27.44) 55.33) 51.74) 29.37) 45.95) 52.38) | 49.47) 53.58) 75.37| 67.20) 47.49) 69.91) 65.21 412,834 301,094) 72.93) 41.79) 58.39) 65.05) 60.91 
Southwestern | 45.91) 41.28) 42.19) 42.66) 40.49) 42.14) 46.27| 47 50| 48.25] 47.60] 57.01| 44.87| 50.20| 51.27| 2,612,503, 1,337'449| 51.20] 42.39| 46.57] 50.91) 47.40 
State Life, Ind. | 51.91) 56.29) 45 32) 52.93) 65.22) 44 93) 53.78) 71.10) 62.81| 68.05) 68.33| 69.78) 56.93) 68.21| 1,962,113] 1,185,690} 60.43) 54.12) 60.45, 64.96) 60.14 
State Mutual, Mass. | 50.45) 56.98) 50.27 47.55| 56.42| 43.15| 53.79| 53.08] 54.79| 57.54| 58.22) 61 10| 59.82] 56.04) 6,033,225) 3,830,283] 63.49| 52.41) 52.82] 59.72] 54.90 
Sun Life, Canada | 49.05) 67.90) 64.16) 55.84) 60.10) 57.99| 59.76) 59.46) 60.84| 57.86) 61 31| 57.94) 57.77| 57.64) 28,271,210, 17, 184, 307) 60.79| 58 .57| 59.76] 59.12) 59.39 
Texas Life | 50.94) 50.30) 47.16) 40.57| 43.73) 46.05) 51.58) 50.36) 57.41| 51.97| 49.45) 49.80) 53.99] 51.44 ,960 45.96) 45.99) 51.62) 50.07) 49.37 
Travelers 50.20) 49.14) 48.89) 50.35) 52.02) 55.00) 60.07| 63.34) 63.23) 67.65) 64.74) 67.92) 69.34| 64.18} 44.118,875| 30,286779| 68.88| 50-31 62.13) 66.93) 61.13 
Union Central 58.61| 49.78| 50.43| 52.83| 52.12| 49 59] 56.99| 61.70| 65.00] 59 47| 66 27| 64.66 65 02 64.94) 12,671,390) 8,529,233) 67.31) 52.54) 58.83) 65.64) 59.42 
Union Mutual, Me | 62.03) 68 .88) 60.20) 69.07) 56.88) 71.00) 60.07) 72.15) 70.10) 68.22) 64.32) 70.71| 79 96| 68 33) 863 , 639) 678,679; 78.58) 63.38) 68.36) 72.07) 68.09 
United States | 73.91) 72.58) 85.48) 38.59) 73.30] 66.14 2” 67| 93.16) 69.10] 89.09] 77.95) 56.11) 76.24| 76.74) 420, 204) 288,704) 68.71| 67.02) 78.99) 71.29) 72.73 
Volunteer State. . | 53.66} 46.31) 50 63 | 59.41) 59.04) 53.44) 49 86) 67.07) 69.00) 74 21| 71.98] 73.56] 72.83] 67.80} 1,076,495) 728,378) 67.66) 54.29) 64.40) 70.88) 66.34 
West Coast | 50.89) 58.74) 56.18) 49.59/ 56.71) 53 32 is 61) 44.97) 58.90) 53.76) 49.84! 53.22) 50.72) 46.57) 1,227,518) 650,435) 53.72) 54.48) 52.12) 50.81) 52.17 
| . ——a — = ——— ay = ~ - — a aT py 
Averages ..| 53.56) $4.70) 52.75) 50. 88) 53 26) ‘52 ny 90) 59 81/ 61.28) 62.23) 62.51) 62.58| 61.94) 60.19| 593,544, 550| 362,578,972| 61.09, 53.17) 58.79| 61.70] 58 93 
Industrial Companies | 
American National, Tex...| 61.25) 65.70) 68.02| 42.53) 56.32| 62 26| 84.05| 77.96| 87.10| 75.72| 74.34| 84.96 69.60| 70.50) 4,317,928} 2,874,905) 66.58| 56.07| 82.41| 76.72| 70.43 
Baltimore Life. . | 85.49) 97.70) 94.60) 76.76) 83.84) 78.38) 85.03| 88.60) 80.57| 76.47| 73.03) 67.50| 68.53| 66.60 ,835) 637,587) 66.70) 86.85) 81.67) 68.42) 77.50 
Boston Mutual.. | 51.68] 69.14| 80.00) 81.78) 62.31| 75 06| 66.84| 76.15) 72.28) 69.82} 62.89] 66.63) 65.43| 63.05 734,373 446,136) 60.75| 74.57| 71.94) 63.66) 68.45 
Colonial Life, N. J. | 90.47) 94.77] 91.88) 99 52| 97 48/110.68|112 1; ,:14.72)104 4112 43/111 .54/111.19}103.81| 85.83) 1,004,939 725,668} 72.21] 95.20|/110.98| 96.34/101 26 
Commonwealth, Ky.......| 64.32] 58.80) 59.60) 51.16) 50.01| 52.98) 57 93} 53 50| 49.54| 55 84| 59 61| 48.46 47.85| 42.42 1,107,413} 596,723) 53.88) 55.84) 53.93) 50.40) 52.91 
Home Life, Delaware. ....| 65.03) 66.53) 59.30) 53.44) 73.21| 70.85) 64.35) 58.12) 63.60| 63.79| 55.00] 50.12| 58.22) 55.52) 1,014,543) 540,899 53.31) 65.36) 63.91) 56.24) 61.26 
John Hancock . | 60.38) 61.46) 57.47| 60.72) 63.93) 61.78) 65.32) 66.90) 61.40) 66.22| 66.40) 66.28] 62.88] 60.75 40,441, 165| 24,361,896) 60.24) 60.94) 64.37) 63.22) 63.12 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. 59.70] 61.01) 59.50| 50.40) 67.20] 65.90] 69.24| 67.02| 69.96] 63.81| 69.22| 65 .90| 61.36| 57.47) 4,506,143,  2°646,148| 58.72 61.60) 67.14) 62.17) 63.77 
Metropolitan 57.06) 59.89) 56.38) 56.87) 58.66) 58.60) 61.67) 65.19) 63.58) 63.33) 59.72) 58.39) 55.92) 55.57| 200,394,464) 114,858,554) 54.85) 57.77) 62.78) 56.83) 59.15 
Monumental fe § 79.42) 88.22] 56.25) 55.35) 48.28) 41.76| 63.85) 60.78) 73.59) 66.76| 54.71| 50.81| 47.60] 48.43| 1,730,208 735,144) 42.49) 58.77) 60.40) 48.28) 54.51 
Pilot ¢. 47.00) 33.47| 38.70) 24.85) 52.88) 48.44) 47.49| 54.37| 63.09] 67.64| 49.91| 54.33] 49.12] 62.27) 1,014,927 ,577| 58.48) 41.95] 56.36) 53.78) 51.67 
Prudential. 58.03) 60.17) 59.61) 59.76) 61.63) 60.40) 59.86) 63.19) 58.30) 57.71| 57.87) 60.16] 56.13| 53.43) 162,259,872) 88,724,108) 54.68) 59.99) 59.71) 56.37) 58 32 
Western and Southern 65.39) 72.11| 64.87) 66.84) 68.83) 68.48) 65.88] 71.92 67.13) 62.45) 58.66) 58.43) 58.13) 56.89 7,331,436] 3,826,504| 52.19| 67.64) 67.08| 56.74| 63.26 
Averages. | 58.29) 60.70) 58 58 48} 60.71 06| 61 97| 65.04 65 4) 61 83 61.93) 60.01| 60 22) 57.03) 55.43) 435,813,246] 241,567 939| 55.43) 59.65) 62.24) 57.53) 59.56 
} | | | 





*This company reinsured July 22, 1936, the Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Calif. 1936 figures cover the period July 22, 1936, to 
December 31, 1936. Figures include assessment business of company, all issued prior to 1911. tFormerly Southern Life and Trust. 
§Formerly Mutual Life of Baltimore, name changed to the above in 1935. {Company is consolidation of American Central Life Ins. Co. 
and United Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Indianapolis, Ind., merged on Deec. 31, 1936. 
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WAY DOWN EAST 


By TOM EAGAN 


T is good news that came out of Waterbury, Connecticut, 

last week. It was the organization of a state body of 
Connecticut underwriters to be known as the Connecticut 
Association of Life Underwriters. A large crowd from 
the various parts of the state was on hand and consider- 
able enthusiasm was displayed over the selection of Glenn 
B. Dorr, Northwestern, Hartford, as the first president. 
John Hughes, John Hancock of Stamford, and Lloyd 
Stevens, John Hancock, Bridgeport, were elected vice- 
presidents and a third John Hancock man, Francis W. 
Vile, Waterbury, was elected to the same office. Connec- 
ticut is the twenty-eighth state association to become part 
of the N.A.L.U. 


E have talked with a number of Berkshire Life 

agents this week who are looking forward to Dec. 
20 and a trip to Pittsfield, Mass., where the home office 
is located. The occasion is the forty-fifth anniversary 
of President Frederic H. Rhodes’ association with the 
company. Mr. Rhodes, who was born in Moravia, Pa., 
entered the employ of the company when he was 14 
years old, at Pittsburgh. Later he attained a wide popu- 
larity as a general agent in New York and New Jersey. 
For 15 years now he has been president of the company 
and a large crowd is sure to be on hand to make the 
anniversary an outstanding affair. 


EW YORK last week was thick with gatherings of 

insurance men. I had the pleasure of meeting many 
whose names were familiar but whom I had never seen 
before. One of these was 
Isadore Fried, general agent 
for the New England Mutual 
in New York City and presi- 
dent of the New England 
Mutual’s General Agents As- 
sociation. He tells me that 
the Association members are 
looking forward to a trip to 
Hollywood Beach, Florida, 
next Jan. 7 and 8. He was 
enthused over the program 
that had been arranged and 
that includes George Willard 
Smith, president of the New 
England Mutual; George L. 
Hunt, vice-president; Glover 
S. Hastings, superintendent 
of agencies, and Charles F. 
Collins, assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies. Other speakers on the program are 
picked from the New England Mutual agency ranks and 
each one is selected to discuss some phase of general 
agency work in which he excels. 





One of the features of the coming meeting is that 
each man on the program will have his complete talk 
mimeographed and submitted to each member of the 
association in a leather indexed binder that can be kept 
by the individual general agent. 








WEEKLY INVESTMENTS OF LIFE COMPANIES 


Companies reporting: American United, Bankers Life 
of Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western 





States Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, 
Franklin Life, General American, Guardian Life of 
Amount Per Cent 
Invested to 
Week Total 
Ending Invest- 
Loans Nov. 7 ment 
Ce De POI, 0 6000600200 08be0000< $300,869 6.75 
On Dwellings and Business Property. ... 1,963,580 44.01 
BS. 000 ceddcecsscewsusécesesdnces $2,264,449 50.76 
Railroad Securities $343,000 7.00 
Boren iaceaphicdcun acaocenaewaeedeeaae 11,300 25 
ND nn0b06000006006000086600600080 $354,300 7.94 
Public Utility Securities 
eee rrr Tet $681,107 15.27 
BORGES co ceccccvcceccccsccocceceessseues 8,170 18 
TE dttavanckheentavesevehandendees $689,277 15.45 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... $100,000 2.24 
CO ED Aneuececewnenenecenses i sesaxe iolbsacie 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments... — = ...... asain 
State, County, Municipal .............. 580,157 18.00 
EE bbb5 50460000 445490464 be6e dees $680,157 15.24 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds eee ee eee eeeeee eeeereeeeeeeeeeeee $317,835 7.13 
GUUS. vcnsedoneuebiuessseeeenbsiss 155,393 3.48 
WD cick nebtsdeGeinn ska desasntet $473,228 10.61 
Recapitulation 
PR eau rca tL. Gis tut wanes hued $2,022,099 45.32 
DY cnt bendddcacneksebnetaenanwsoes 174,863 3.92 
MUNN 40de-eckengscddibadievchestaaebee 2,264,449 50.76 
WE. dkwkslehs chaise neent eee $4,461,411 100.00 


America, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, 
Mutual Benefit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual 








and the Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Nov. 14 ment Nov. 21 ment Nov. 28 ment 
$334,174 6.06 $285,872 5.51 $233,295 2.82 
3,292,810 59.67 1,671,072 32.22 3,511,726 42.37 
$3,626,984 65.73 $1,956,944 37.73 $3,745,021 45.19 
$288,149 5.22 $432,038 8.33 $1,690,000 20.39 
11,500 _— —=—ti‘(‘é‘“ eves i °-) Wteamien 0008 
bis $299,649 5.43 $432,038 8.33 $1,690,000 20.39 
$561,485 10.18 $699,676 13.49 $367,501 4.43 
18,245 —. | - wewnere onan 4,788 .06 
"$579,780 10.51 $699,676 13.49 $372,289 4.49 
cenese 6n% $1,133,906 21.87 oeeees 
ooeeee een 46,375 .90 cececs 
$910,604 16.50 598,999 11.55 $2,329,721 28.11 
$910,604 16.50 $1,779,280 34.32 $2,329,721 28.11 
$47,093 85 $263,438 5.08 $116,875 1.41 
53,736 -98 54,689 1.05 33,450 -41 
$100,829 1.83 $318,127 6.13 $150,325 1.82 
$1,807,331 32.76 $3,174,432 61.22 $4,504,097 54.35 
83,481 1.51 54,689 1.05 38,238 46 
3,626,984 65.73 1,956,944 37.73 3,745,021 45.19 
$5,517,796 100.00 $5,186,065 100.00 $8,287,356 100.00 
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With The Editors 


Actual vs. Expected 
Mortality 


| peo table on page 32 showing 
the percentage of which the 
actual mortality of the 100 life 
insurance companies bears to the 
expected mortality according to 
the mortality table used by the 
various companies, reflects a con- 
tinuation of a fairly favorable 
ratio in that department of life 
underwriting during the year 
1936. The actual mortality ratio 
during the year 1936 was 61.09 
per cent, comparing with 60.19 
per cent in 1935. 

As it is from the savings in 
mortality that surplus accumu- 
lations are mostly derived, and 
as it is from surplus that divi- 
dends to policy holders are paid, 
it follows that a continuation of 
favorable mortality results 
would indicate a maintenance of 
current high dividend rates and 
a consequent reduction in net 
cost of insurance to policy- 
holders, notwithstanding the 
downward trend of interest earn- 
ings. Favorable ratios in the 
mortality departments are grati- 
fying to the managers and super- 
intendents of life insurance com- 
panies because it shows that the 
confidence which they have 
placed in the medical and under- 
writing departments have been 
substantiated in the selection of 
underwriting risks. 

The table shows that during 
1936, 87 ordinary companies had 
an average ratio of 61.09 per cent, 
while 13 industrial companies 
had an average ratio of 55.43 per 
cent. In the case of the ordinary 
companies, the ratio for 1936 
was .90 per cent higher than in 
1935, where in the case of indus- 
trial companies there was no in- 
crease nor decrease over the ratio 
established in 1935. 


During the year 1936 the 
amount of death claims which 
were expected to be paid out by 
ordinary companies amounted to 
$593,544,550, while the actual 
payments amounted to but $362,- 
578,972, for an actual savings of 
$230,965,578, or a ratio of 61.09 
per cent. In the case of indus- 
trial companies the expected 
mortality cost amounted to $435,- 
813,246, while the actual pay- 
ments were but $241,567,939 for 
a savings of $194,245,309, or a 
ratio of 55.43 per cent. The tab- 
ulation also shows the yearly 
percentages occurring for fif- 
teen years, together with the 
average for three five-year 
periods and for the entire period 
1922-1936, inclusive. The figures 
entered in the compilation for 
1936 are given in detail in order 
to demonstrate the method em- 
ployed. During the year it will 
be noted that 22 companies 
showed an actual mortality ratio 
under 50 per cent and that 35 
companies were over 60 per cent. 

While the table is limited to 
100 of the older life insurance 
companies, the results achieved 
are indicative of the results at- 
tained by all life insurance com- 
panies for the year December 31, 
1936. 231 ordinary life insurance 
companies (including the figures 
of the companies listed in this 
table) expected a mortality cost 
of $660,387,210, against which 
the actual payments were $401,- 
638,232 for a ratio of 60.82 per 
cent. In the case of 38 industrial 
companies (including the fig- 
ures of the companies listed in 
this table) there is an expected 
mortality cost of $453,629,746, 
against which the actual mor- 
tality cost was $251,609,614, or a 
ratio of 65.47 per cent. 


Fear—the Bellwether 


HERE is no economic reason 

for the present economic 
slump. Consumer’s income may 
have been somewhat impaired by 
strikes, lock-outs and other labor 
difficulties but not enough to make 
any real notch in the consumer’s 
pocket. There may still be talk 
about inflation but we know 
pretty well that the dollar is as 
safe as any currency anywhere 
else. And while anything may 
happen to a currency, even to the 
American Dollar, ther@4s no foun- 
dation right now for panicky fear. 

Industrial production may have 
been curtailed but the fact is re- 
assuring that manufacturers are 
still working at a profitable rate. 
In other words, if there is an ex- 
planation (and there must be one) 
for the recession in economic ac- 
tivity, it is not to be found within 
the bounds of the economic do- 
main. 

Then again, it may be reason- 
ably asked: How can there be 
even the slightest depression— 
and how can it make itself felt— 
if the leading actors, that is, the 
producer, the consumer, the mer- 
chant and financier, the service 
industries and the transportation 
systems and so many others, do 
not play a leading part? After all, 
a depression is not made by some 
stocks going down, by some econ- 
omists crying: “WOLF!” 

There is a world of difference 
between the investor who invests 
to preserve, and the one who in- 
vests to build. This difference 
cannot be found in charts, books, 
or auditors’ reports. But it can 
easily be detected in human na- 
ture in the simple question: Is 
hope, or is fear predominating in 
man’s outlook on the world of 
affairs? Right now it is fear. 
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